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General  History  of  CivUizaiion  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  | 

the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Reedution.  Trans¬ 
lated  !  rum  the  French  of  M.  Guizot.  New-York,  D.  .\p- 

pleton  dc  Cu. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  this  valuable  work, 
which  has  been  so  deserviHlly  popular  in  England,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  public.  M.  Guisot,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
profound  thinker,  brings  to  the  consideration  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  an  enlightened  and  expansive  mind,  free  from  preju¬ 
dice,  and  untainted  by  the  infidelity  that  has  had  so  deso¬ 
lating  an  influence  on  the  best  intellects  of  F ranee.  He 
fully  acknowledges  the  moral  power  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  assigns  her  the  high  place  she  should 
ever  hold. 

The  following  passage,  from  the  FiRh  Lecture  on  the 
Church,  is  full  of  the  fire  of  eloquence  and  persuasive 
truth  : 

“  If  we  reduce  religion  to  what  is  properly  called  religious 
feeling — to  Iliat  feeling  which,  tbougn  very  real,  is  somewhat 
vague,  somewhat  uncertain  in  it.s  object,  and  which  we  can 
scarcely  characterize  but  by  naming  it — to  that  feeling  which 
addres.-^cs  itself  at  one  time  to  exterior  nature,  at  another  to 
the  inmost  reccss<-s  of  the  soul ;  to-day  to  the  imagination,  to¬ 
morrow  to  the  mysteries  of  the  future  ;  which  wanders  every¬ 
where,  and  settles  nowhere  ;  which,  in  a  word,  exhausts  both 
the  worM  of  matter  and  of  fancy  in  search  of  a  resting-place, 
md  yet  liuds  none — if  we  reduce  religion  to  this  feeling  ;  then, 
it  would  seem,  it  may  remain  purely  individual.  Such  a  feel¬ 
ing  may  give  rise  to  a  passing  association  ;  it  may,  it  will  in- 
de^,  find  a  pleasure  in  sympathy  ;  it  will  feed  upon  it,  it  will 
lie  streiigthrned  by  it;  but  its  fluctuating  and  doubtful  char¬ 
acter  w  ill  prevent  its  liccoming  the  principle  of  permanent  and 
extensive  association  ;  will  prevent  it  from  accommodating  it¬ 
self  to  any  system  of  precepts,  of  discipline,  of  forms  ;  will  pre¬ 
vent  it,  in  a  word,  from  giving  birth  to  a  society,  to  a  religious 
government. 

“  But  either  I  have  strangely  deceived  myself,  or  this  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  religious  nature 
of  man.  Religion,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
infinitely  more  comprehensive  than  this. 

“  Joined  to  the  aestinies  and  nature  of  man,  there  arc  a 
number  of  problems  whose  solution  we  cannot  work  out  in  the 
present  life  ;  these,  though  connected  with  an  order  of  things 
strange  and  foreign  to  the  world  around  us,  and  apparently 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  do  not  the  less  invincibly 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  part  of  whose  nature  it  seems  to  be, 
anxious  to  desire  and  struggle  fur  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery 
in  which  they  are  involved.  The  solution  of  these  problems, 
— the  creeds  and  dogmas  which  contain  it,  or  at  least  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  it — such  is  the  first  object,  the  first  source, 
of  religion." 

We  should  require  more  space  than  the  columns  of  a  week¬ 
ly  journal  will  allow  us,  to  review  this  work  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  profoundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  its 
character.  We  will,  however,  endeavour  to  glance  at  the 
design  of  the  author,  and  give  an  outline  of  those  lectures 
chat  have  plra.scd  us  most. 

The  difficulty  of  our  author's  task  will  at  once  be 
perceived;  fur  he  has  not,  like  the  ordinary  historian, 
to  relate  tangible  facts — the  dct.ails  of  things  that  have 
actually  l  ad  their  place  in  the  great  drama  of  human 
existence ;  but  he  has  to  delineate  that  which,  like 
an  unreal  shadow,  seems  ever  to  elude  the  grasp ;  he 
must  discover  it  under  all  its  phases,  analyze  it  under 
all  its  combinations.  Colossal  as  this  undertaking  does 
appear,  M  Guizot  has  roost  successfully  accomplish¬ 
ed  his  task:  he  has  accurately  defined  that  which  was 
before  a  vague  and  floating  idea,  and  followed  through 
time  and  space  the  widening  current  of  civilization  and 


refinement.  He  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  diversi-  | 
fied  and  stormy  character  of  modern  Europe,  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  feelings  that  throb  in  her  bosom,  and  resolves  into 
their  primitive  elements  the  principal  features  of  her  social  j 
system  ;  showing  also  what  was  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  | 
Roman  empire,  and  what  by  the  hordes  of  northern  barba-  | 
rians.  He  relates  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  modern 
times,  as  far  as  they  have  influenced  the  progress  of 
civilization ;  and  in  doing  this  he  has  given  masterly 
sketches  of  the  Feudal  System,  the  Crusades,  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions. 

In  the  first  lecture  M.  Guisot  speaksofCivilisation  under 
two  different  aspects — the  improvement  of  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  man,  and  the  developementof  his  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  nature.  Now,  these  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other : 
thus,  when  a  man  receives  the  seeds  of  truth  in  his  own  soul, 
he  longs  to  plant  them  into  the  souls  of  others,  and  to  make  | 
the  winds  his  messengers,  that  they  may  carry  them  to  the  | 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  His  “spirit  is  not  finely  touched  j 
but  to  fine  issues,"  and  he  would  that  others  might  hear  its  I 
harmonies — that  the  mural  truths  which  have  exalted  and  ' 
purified  his  own  nature,  might  go  forth  on  the  same  blessed  | 
mission  to  his  brother  man.  This  is  the  principle  that  i 
has  actuated  the  glorious  band  of  Reformers — the  bene-  | 
factors  of  the  earth,  who,  being  changed  themselves,  have  ^ 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  social  condition  of  man  is  improved — when  the  gov. 
ernment  is  more  equitable,  and  the  whole  frame-work  of 
society  stands  on  firmer  foundations,  how  the  sight  of  this 
goodly  spectacle  reacts  upon  man,  “  whose  mind 

“  By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers  I 

“  Becomes  herself  harmonious ;  wont  so  oft 
“  In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  chasm 
“  Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
“  To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
“  Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love.” 

He  then  asks  which  is  the  end  and  which  the  means : 
whether  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  man  is  to  have  for  its  object  the  advantages  that 
may  thereby  accrue  to  society,  or  whether  the  melioration 
of  society  is  to  have  for  its  end  the  exalting  of  man's  mental 
and  moral  powers ;  then  he  resolves  this  question  by  quo¬ 
ting  the  following  admirable  passage  from  Royer  Col- 
lard,  “  whose  words,  he  says  “  become  indelibly  engraved 
upon  whatever  spot  they  fall.” 

“  Human  society  are  born,  live,  and  die.  upon  the  earth ; 
there  they  accomplish  their  destines.  But  they  contain  not 
the  whole  man.  After  his  engagement  to  society  there  stil> 
remains  in  him  the  more  noble  part  of  bis  nature  ;  those  high 
faculties  by  which  he  elevates  himself  to  God,  to  a  future  life, 
and  to  the  unknown  blessings  of  an  invisible  world.  We,  in¬ 
dividuals,  each  with  a  separate  and  distinct  existence,  w'ith 
an  identical  person,  we,  truly  beings  endowed  with  immor¬ 
tality,  we  have  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  states." 

As  civilization  may  thus  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  aspect, 
a  man,  says  our  author,  in  order  to  trace  its  history,  should 
place  himself  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  observe  it  in  all  its 
changes  and  modifications ;  or  he  may  take  his  stand  on 
the  great  platform  of  human  life,  and  behold  passing  in  re¬ 
view  before  him  the  outward  events  and  the  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  nations.  In  the  present  work  he  takes  the 
latter  view  of  the  subject. 

M.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  proceed  far  in 
this  study  before  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  civilization 


is  still  in  its  infancy.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  descend  to 
to  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  contemplate  the  imago 
of  the  ideal  drawn  there,  and  he  will  at  once  see  how  far  short 
the  most  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  falls  of  that  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  imbedded  within  him  ;  how  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  ;  wbat  strides  it  has  yet  to  take  before 
it  reaches  perfection  ;  '*  how  incapable  we  are  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  future  destinies  of  man  I"  But  a  spirit  of  thank¬ 
fulness  should  pervade  our  hearts  when  we  compare  our 
age  with  the  fifteen  stormy  centuries  that  have  passed  by, 
during  which  the  human  mind  has  had  to  struggle  against 
so  many  adverse  influences — to  work  its  way  out  of  tho 
thick  darkness  that  encompassed  it,  and  continually  tu  en' 
deavuur  to  throw  off  its  ignominious  fetters.  Now  at  least 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  liberty  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action  are  attained,  and  where  some  peace,  some  har¬ 
mony,  and  some  freedom  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  second  lecture  Mr.  Guizot  gives  a  view  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  and  traces  it  to  its  original  elements. 
He  compares  it  with  the  civilization  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  in  which  but  one  idea  prevailed — as  for  instance, 
theocracy  was  stamped  upon  the  buildings,  the  institu¬ 
tions,  the  monuments  of  Europe — the  social  principle 
was  manifested  in  the  commercial  republics  of  Syria  and 
Ionia,  while  in  Greece  the  unity  of  the  social  principle 
led  to  a  developement  of  wonderful  rapidity.  This  unity 
also  influenced  the  character  of  their  literature.  Thus  the 
stores  of  Hindoo  learning,  with  so  much  of  which  the  labours 
of  Sir  William  Jones  have  made  us  acquainted,  is  but  the  re¬ 
petition  of  one  idea,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  Drama,  Re- 
ligiousTreatises.History  or  Poetry:  the  mass  of  mind  was  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  of  one  set  of  influences.  In  strong 
contrast  to  this,  is  the  picture  that  Europe  now  presents, 
with  all  its  antagonist  forces  struggling  for  the  ascendancy. 
Here  are  monarchial,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  ;  temporal  and  spiritual  power  existing  side  by  side'. 

In  literature  again  we  have  lost  the  simplicity  of  classic 
grace,  but  we  have  inexhaustible  treasures  of  opulence  at 
command.  The  richness,  the  variety  of  our  materials, 
render  it  difficult  to  mould  them  into  that  clearness, 
symbolic  unity,  which  delights  ns  in  the  works  of  tks 
ancients.  For  fifteen  centuries  European  Civilization  has 
been  advancing,  and  is  still  in  progress — an  unboundsd 
career  is  open  before  it,  and  it  is  catching  new  impulses  at 
every  step. 

Our  author  then  trace*  European  Civilization  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  elements ;  one  of  which  is  the  municipal  power  of  Roms ; 
for  Rome  in  the  beginning  was  a  new  municipality,  a  cor- 
(Miration.  Men  were  then  gathered  together  in  diflerenl 
towns  ;  the  surface  of  the  country  was  not  dotted  over  with 
dwellings  and  churches  and  castles ;  civilization  had  not 
drained  the  marshes  and  cleared  the  forests  and  the  roonn- 
nients  of  Roman  power ;  the  ancient  roads  extended  from 
city  to  city  without  any  of  the  thousand  cross  roads  that 
now  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction.  The  cob- 
quesU  of  Rome  were  the  conquests  of  cities,  and  hence  ths 
difficulty,  when  the  empire  was  so  widely  spread,  of  mai»- 
taining  a  firm  rule  over  so  many  scattered  corporate  bodies. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Hoiwriua  and  Theodosius  the 
younger,  to  have  representatives  sent  from  the  itiffrriMl 
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provinces  to  the  city  of  Arles,  that  they  might  deliberate  on 
the  public  weal,  and  thus  concentrate  the  force  of  the  empire ; 
hut  in  vain :  the  different  corporations  preferred  remain¬ 
ing  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  cities ;  the  bar- 
harians  rushed  in,  and  the  empire  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Formed  of  cities,  to  cities  it  again  returned,  bequeathing 
to  modern  Europe  its  municipal  power — a  civil  legislation 
common  to  all,  the  remembrance  of  the  empire,  and 
the  respect  attached  to  the  name  of  Em|>eror.  He  then 
takes  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  (which,  however, 
he  carefully  distinguishes  from  “  that  pure  and  simple 
faith  which  all  true  believers  must  regard  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  Gospel,”)  and  the  influence  that  this  church 
has  had  on  Civilization,  i  >ne  important  benefit  it  con¬ 
ferred,  was  the  establishment  of  a  moral  power,  founded 
on  moral  principles  and  convictions,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  was  nearly  crushed  under  mere  physical  force  :  a 
divine  law  was  recognised,  temporal  power  was  separated 
feom  spiritual,  thus  admitting  that  earthly  governments 
•ould  have  no  control  over  the  secret  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
aonvictions  of  man.  Our  German  ancestors  bestowed  on  us 
a  third  set  of  influences — viz  a  spirit  of  independence — a 
love  of  personal  liberty — a  life  of  activity  without,  labour, 
and  a  fondness  for  adventure  and  enterprise.  This  was 
an  entirely  new  class  of  feelings  :  the  Homan  only  felt 
the  liberty  of  a  citizen  as  one  of  an  association — while 
the  member  of  the  Christian  Church  sought  to  subject 
himself  to  the  rules  of  his  faith  A  second  element  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  barbarians  was  the  tie  between  man  and 
man  ^  as  exemplified,  first,  between  companion  and  chief, 
and  afterward  between  sovereign  and  vassal,  which  gave 
the  first  idea  of  a  graduated  subordination,  and  subse¬ 
quently  laid  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  aristocracies. 

In  the  book  before  us  wc  at  once  see  the  band  of  a 
master,  disentangling  these  several  principles  from  the 
chaos  of  things,  and  following  them  out  in  their  influences 
upon  society. 

Mr.  Guizot’s  graphic  sketch  of  the  Crusades  would  fur¬ 
nish  us  a  fertile  field  for  remark,  but  as  we  may  not  give  j 
ourselves  up  to  its  attractions,  we  shall  conclude  this 
notice  with  one  passage  which  struck  us  as  being  both 
just  and  forcible. 

“  It  has  lieen  ofleii  said  that  Europe  was  weary  of  these 
cou.stant  inroads  uinm  .\sia.  Wc  must  come  to  nn  uiidt  rsland- 
ing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ivmrinrss,  Ireciiientiy  used 
OB  such  Decisions.  It  is  exceedingly  incorrect.  It  is  not 
tme  that  generations  of  mankind  can  he  weary  of  what  has 
not  lieen  done  by  themselves  ;  that  they  can  be  wearied  hy  the 
fatigues  of  their  laliiers.  Weariness  is  personal ;  it  cannot 
ht;  transmitted  like  an  inheritance.  The  people  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  were  not  weary  of  the  crusades  of  the  twelfth  ; 
they  were  influenced  by  a  dilTerent  cause.  A  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  opinions,  scnliincnts,  and  social  relations. 
There  were  no  longer  the  same  wants,  or  the  same  desires  . 
the  people  no  longer  believed,  or  wished  to  tieheve,  in  the  , 
same  things.  It  is  by  these  moral  or  political  changes,  and 
not  by  weariness,  that  the  differences  in  the  conduct  of  sue-  i 
cassive  generations  can  be  explained.  The  pretended  weari¬ 
ness  ascribed  to  them  is  a  metaphor  wholly  destitute  of  truth. 

**Twn  great  causes,  the  one  moral,  the  other  social,  im¬ 
pelled  Europe  into  the  crusades. 

“  The  moral  causes,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  impulse  of 
rHigious  feeling  and  belief.  F'roii,  the  end  of  the  seventh 
pentury,  Christianity  maintained  a  constant  struggle  against 
/ohamroedanism.  It  had  overcome  Mohammedanism  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  after  having  beer,  threatened  with  great  dan^r  from  it: 
and  had  succeeiled  in  confining  it  to  Cipain.  Even  from 
thence  the  expulsion  of  Mohammedanism  was  constantly  at¬ 
tempted.  The  crusades  have  been  represented  as  a  sort  of 
accident,  an  unforeseen  event,  sprune  Inim  the  recitals  of  pil¬ 
grims  returned  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  They  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  crusades 
were  the  continuation,  the  height  of  the  great  struggle  which 
Lad  :ul)8isleil  for  four  centuries  between  Chri.stianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  The  theatre  of  this  eonlest  had  hitherto 
been  in  Europe  ;  it  was  now  transported  into  Asia.” 


Country  Stones,  by  Misx  Mttf  rd.  Authoress  of  “  Our 
Vtllatre,”  ”  Bfiford  K  gis,”  ”  Riemi,”  lic.  Carey, 
Lea,  if.  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

Had  this  little  volume  come  upon  us  at  that  vernal  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  when  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  flowers  never  fail  to  give  a  buoyant  and  barometer- 


like  rebound  of  temper  to  tboee,  who,  like  our  poor  selves, 
are  obliged  to  pasture  on  the  bitter  herbs  that  grow  in  the 
byways  of  artificial  life,  we  should  at  once  have  provided 
ourselvea  with  crooks  and  pet  lambs,  called  for  a  steamboat 
or  a  balloon,  and  hastened  to  pitch  our  tent  amid  those 
scenes  so  touchingly  described  by  Miss  M  it  ford — not  to 
meditate  in  loneliness,  but  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the 
fair  enchantress  herself. 

But  these  “Country  Stories”  are  told  to  us  at  a  lime 
when  the  recital  can  only  create  sensations  of  melancholy 
and  regret ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
something  superlatively  ill-natured  in  this  incessant  “  bab¬ 
bling  of  green  fields,”  when  the  winds  and  the  hurricane 
j  have  a  complete  control  over  the  milder  influences  of  na* 

I  ture,  and  when,  instead  of  being  able  to  amuse  ourselves 
in  gathering  daffodils  and  marigolds,  the  utmost  that  we 
can  do,  is  to  keep  the  soles  of  our  feet  dry,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  at  a  distance. 

“  Och !  bless  yer  honour,  you  put  me  so  much  in  mind 
I  of  simmer,”  said  a  shivering  old  Milesian  woman  to  us.  one 
I  cold  December  morning  in  Dublin,  as  we  glided  past  her,  in 
all  the  pride  of  a  new  pair  of  white  inexpressibles — the  or¬ 
thodox  accoutrement  for  the  fox  hunt,  even  in  winter.  It 
is  the  same  with  these  stories.  We  draw  nearer  to  the  fire 
as  we  read  on,  for  the  more  glowing  we  find  the  description 
of  rural  objects  in  all  their  freshness  and  splendour,  the 
more  intentively  do  we  listen  to  those  disagreeable  truths, 
which  cold  easterly  winds  are  bellowing  into  our  ears 
causing  us  ail  the  time  to  yearn  inwardly  for  the  bright 
realities  described  ;  which  is  about  as  sensible  a  thing  as 
to  fix  our  aflcctions  nn  some  bright  (larticnlar  star,  which 
Mill  still  continue  shining  on  calmly  and  imperturbably  in 
its  lofty  sphere,  without  descending  an  inch  from  its  alti¬ 
tude  to  oblige  any  liody,  however  passionately  and  sincerely 
we  may  invoke  its  assistance. 

But  at  whatever  season  Miss  Mitford  may  choose  to  en¬ 
ter  the  arena  of  literary  emulation — whether  in  the  midst 
of  bleakness,  autumnal  blasts,  and  the  hoary  snows  of  win¬ 
ter,  or  when  the  landscape  smiles  in  all  its  fitful  propor¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  skies  assume  hues,  ”  which 
have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven,”  we  are  always 
sure  to  find  that  in  her  pages,  which  might  give  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  soul — if  that  he  bad  a  soul — even  to  him  who  tra¬ 
velled  from  Dan  to  Bcersheba,  and  found  that  all  was  bar¬ 
ren  and  desolate. 

.M  Mitford  docs  indeed  love  the  ever-changing  and  yet  I 
eternal  beauties  of  the  earth,  with  an  inveteracy  of  purpose 
which  is  unequalled  hy  any  other  writer  of  the  day  ;  and 
from  no  other  point  of  observation  c.xii  we  sec  the  sacred 
volume  of  nature  more  beautifully  spread  out,  in  all 
jts  various  attributes  and  intricacies  than  in  her  books. 
How  she  enters  into  its  spirit,  listens  to  its  harmonies, 
and  discerns  beauty  in  its  ever-varying  aspects ;  bow  she 
individualizes  every  flower  in  the  field,  and  names  them  one 
after  another,  giving  a  little  picture  of  each,  and  dwelling 
upon  them  as  if  the  very  sound  was  fragrant ! 

Then  again  how  she  carries  us  with  her  over  the  breezy 
downs,  and  through  the  green  lanes,  and  beside  the  blos¬ 
soming  hedgerows,  and  over  the  gorgeous  furze,  stretching 
around  her  like  a  sea  of  gold  !  what  living  and  breathing  j 
village  maidens  of  exquisite  loveliness  she  introduces  us  to  I 
I  That  pretty  coquette,  “Letty  Dale;”  the  bright,  sun-shiny 
“  Cousin  Mary  “  Susan  Bell,’"  ‘'Katy  Dawson,”  “Jessy 
Lucas,”  and  “  Grace  Neville,”  all,  all  are  perfection  in 
every  trait  and  feature ;  hut  never  will  we  again  take  such 
walks  in  the  country  with  such  companions  as  *<  Lizzy  ” 
and  the  pet  greyhound  “  .May.” 

The  love  of  flowers  is  with  Miss  Mitford  almost  a  new 
sense ;  but  see  w  ith  what  graceful  simplicity  she  sorts  and 
groups  them  in  the  following  passage  : 

“  Few  flowers,  (and  almost  all  look  best  when  arraneed 
each  sort  in  ita  separata  vase,)— few:  look  so  well  together  as 


the  four  sorts  of  double  wallflowers.  The  common  dark,  (the 
bloody  warrior — I  have  a  love  for  those  graphic  names— words 
which  paint)  the  common  dark,  the  common  yellow,  the 
newer,  and  mora  intensely  colored  dark,  and  that  new  gold 
colour  still  so  rare,  which  is  in  tint,  form,  growth,  hardiness, 
and  profusion,  one  of  the  most  vahiahle  acquisitions  to 
the  flower-garden.  When  placed  together  in  a  jar,  the 
brighter  hluasoros  seem  to  stand  out  from  those  of  deeper 
hue,  with  exactly  the  sort  of  relief,  the  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  of  light  knd  shade,  that  one  sometimes  sees  in  the  rich 
gilt  carving  of  an  old  flower-wreathed  pieture-fnme.  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  it  might  seem  a  pot  of  flowers  chas<-d  in  gold,  by 
Benvenuto  Cillini,  in  whii-h  the  workmanship  outvalued  the 
metal.  Mafly  heau|>ots  are  gayer,  many  sweeter,  hut  this  is 
the  richest,  tx>th  for  scent  and  colour,  that  1  have  ever  seen.” 

The  present  volume  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  .idd  to 
our  circle  of  acquaintances,  hut  some  of  the  stories  are  re¬ 
ally  pretty,  and  excellently  told...  From  one,  and  that  the 
simplest  in  its  plot  that  the  book  contains,  we  quote  the 
following  description  of  Sirathfield-saye,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  ruins  of  Reading  .Abbey.  It 
seems  that  the  boast  and  glory  of  the  garden  of  ourauthoress 
was  a  magnificent  dahlia,  whch  made  its  appearance  there 
she  scarcely  knew  how.  It  was  flame-coloured,  dazzling 
to  look  upon :  it  looked  as  if  there  were  light  in  the  leaves, 
and  they  named  it  Pheebus  ;  for  the  golden-haired  Apollo 
might  have  been  proud  of  such  an  emblem.  This  dahlia 
was  most  triumphantly  displayed  to  all  the  dahlia  fanciers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  were  rejoicing  over  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  gorgeous  flower,  and  counting  upon  seedling 
after  seedling  to  the  twentieth  generation.  But  alas  for 
the  vanity  of  human  expectations.  The  22<1  of  F»-hruary 
came — the  very  St  Valentine  of  dahlias — and  the  riHiislhat 
had  been  buried  during  the  winter,  were  disinterred,  to  bo 
placed  in  a  hot-bed,  that  they  might  put  forth  their  shoots 
previous  to  the  grand  operation  of  dividing  and  potting 
them.  But  no  Phoebus  was  to  be  found ;  it  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  nicely  labelled  hoard,  and  they  mourned 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  life.  Unremitting  was 
the  search  made  for  the  Inst  treasure;  the  surrounding 
country  was  e.xplored  ;  the  neighbouring  gardens  visited, 
without  success.  But  the  chase  leads  them  into  beautiful 
scenery,  and  forms  an  excuse  for  revisiting  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  spots  in  the  county,  two  of  which  she  eloquently 
describes  in  the  concluding  passage. 

“  Nothing  can  well  be  prettier  than  the  drive  to  Strathfield- 
saye,  passing  as  wc  do  through  a  great  part  of  Hcrkficid 
Heath,  a  tract  of  wild  woodland,  a  forest,  or  rather  a  chase, 
full  of  fine  sylvan  Ireauty -thickets  of  fern  and  holly,  and 
hawthorn  and  birch,  surmounted  hy  oaks  and  Ireeches,  and 
interspersed  with  lawny  glades  and  deep  pools,  letting  light 
into  the  picture.  Nothing  can  lie  prettier  than  the  approach 
,  to  the  duke’s  lodge.  And  the  entrance  to  the  demesne, 
through  a  deep  dell  dark  with  magnificent  firs,  from  which  we 
emerge  into  a  finely  wooded  park  of  the  richest  vt  niure,  is 
I  also  striking  and  impressive.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  place  (for  the  mansion,  merely  a  coinfortahle  and  coa- 
1  venient  nobleman’s  house,  hardly  responds  to  the  fame  of  its 
owner)  is  the  grand  avenue  of  nolile  elms,  three  quarters  of  • 
mile  long,  which  leads  to  the  front  door.  Jt  is  dillicuk  to 
imagine  any  thing  which  more  completely  realizes  the  poeti¬ 
cal  fancy,  that  the  pillara  and  arches  of  a  Gothic  cathedr^ 
were  borrowed  from  the  interlacing  of  the  branches  of  trees 
planted  at  stated  intervals,  than  this  avenue  in  which  Nature 
has  so  completely  succeeded  in  outrivalling  her  liandraairlen 
Art,  that  not  a  single  trunk,  hardly  even  a  bough  or  a  twig, 
appears  to  mar  the  grand  regularity  of  the  design  as  a  piece  of 
perspective.  No  cathedral  ailse  was  ever  more  perfect ;  and 
the  effect,  under  every  variety  of  aspect,  the  magical  light 
and  shadow  of  the  cold  white  moonshine,  the  cold  green 
light  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  glancing  surdieams  which 
pierce  through  the  leafy  umbrage  in  the  bright  summer  noon, 
are  such  as  no  words  can  convey.  Separately  considered, 
each  tree  (and  the  north  of  Hampshire  is  celeb.ated  for  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  elms.)  is  a  model  of  stately  growth,  and 
they  are  now  just  at  perfection,  probably  alx>ut  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old.  There  is  scarcely  perhaps  in  the  kingdom 
such  another  avenue. 

“  On  one  side  of  this  noble  approach  is  the  garden,  w  here, 
under  the  care  of  the  skilful  and  excellent  gardener,  Mr 
Coojier,  so  many  magaificent  dahlias  are  raised,  but  where, 
alas  I  the  Pheebus  wts  not  ;  and  between  that  and  the  man¬ 
sion  IS  the  sunny,  shady  paddock,  w  ith  its  rich  pasture  and 
Us  roomy  stable,  where,  for  so  many  years,  Copenhagen,  the 
charger  w  ho  carried  the  Duke  at  Waterloo,  formed  so  great  aa 
object  of  attraction  to  the  visiters  of  Stralhfield  saye.  Then 
came  the  house  itself,  and  then  I  relumed  home. 

“W'e'l!  this  was  one  Ireauliful  and  fruitless  drive.  The 
ruins  of  Reading  Abbey  formed  another  as  fruitless,  and  still 
more  beautiful. 

“  W'helhcr  in  the  “  palmy  slate”  of  the  faith  of  Rome,  the 
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nillarad  aitl««  of  the  Abbey  charrh  might  haTc  ried  ia  gran¬ 
deur  with  the  arenue  at  Stiathfield-aaye,  I  caa  hardly  say ; 
Wet  certamly,  as  they  stand,  the  renerable  arched  gateway, 
the  t«cL-hks  masses  of  wall,  tbs  crwnbltng  cloisters,  and  the 
exquisite  linish  of  the  surbases  of  the  columns  and  other 
fragments,  fresh  as  if  chiseled  yesterday,  which  are  reap- 
liearing  in  the  excavations  now  making,  there  is  an  interest 
which  leaves  the  grandeur  of  life,  palaces  and  their  pa¬ 
geantry,  parks  and  their  adornments,  all  grandeur  except  the 
indeatructilde  grandeur  of  nature,  at  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance.  I'he  place  was  a  history.  Centuries  passed  before  us 
at  we  thought  of  the  magniAcent  monastery,  the  third  in  sise 
and  splendour  in  Engli^,  with  its  srea  of  thirty  acres  be¬ 
tween  the  walla— and  gased  upon  it  now  ! 

“And  yet,  even  now,  how  beautiful!  T-eea  of  every  j 
growth  mingling  with  those  gray  ruins,  creepers  wraathisg  | 
iheir  fantastic  garlands  around  the  mouldering  arches,  gor-  . 
geous  flowers  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  that  decay  !  I  almost  | 
iorgot  my  search  for  the  dear  Phoebus,  at  I  rambled  with  my  i 
friend  Mr.  Malone,  the  gardener,  a  man  who  would  in  any  ! 
station  bs  remarkable  for  acuteness  and  acquirement,  amongst  | 
the  august  remains  of  the  venerable  abbey,  with  the  history  of  | 
which  he  w  as  as  conversant  as  with  his  own  immediate  pro-  | 
fcssion.  There  was  no  speaking  of  smaller  objects  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  past ! 

“Gradually  chilled  by  so  much  unsuccess,  the  ardour  of  my  j 
pursuit  liesan  to  abate.  1  bepn  to  admire  the  merits  of  other  i 
dahlias  of  divers  colours,  and  actually  caught  myself  commit-  j 
ling  the  inconstancy  of  considering  which  of  the  four  Princes  ' 
of  Orange  1  should  besjie^ik  for  next  year.  Time,  in  short,  was  | 
beginning  to  play  his  part  as  the  great  comforter  of  human  af¬ 
flictions,  and  the  poor  Phoebus  seemed  as  likely  to  he  forgot¬ 
ten  as  a  last  year's  bonnet,  or  a  last  week’s  newspaper--  | 
when,  happening  to  walk  with  my  father  to  look  at  a  field  of  I 
his,  a  pretty  hit  of  npland  pasture  aliout  a  mile  off,  I  was 
struck,  in  one  comer  where  the  manure  for  dressing  had  been 
deposit!^,  and  a  ^ap  of  earth  and  dung  still  remained,  to  be 
spread,  I  suppose,  next  spring,  with  some  tall  plant  sur¬ 
mounted  with  bright  flowers.  Ciaild  it  lie!— was  it  possi- 
l,ie  T— did  my  eyes  play  me  false  ? — No ,  there  it  was.  upon  a 
dunghill— the  object  of  all  my  researches  and  lamentations, 
the  identical  Phoebus  !  the  lost  dahlia  !” 


Mary  Raymond,  and  other  Tales  by  the  Authoress  pf  ! 

Mother  and  Daughters,”  4c.  Lea  &  Hlancbard.  | 
2  vols.  I 

“  This  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  and  a  | 
tragedy  to  those  who  feel,”  and  we  should  judge  from  the  j 
present  volume,  the  whole  horizon  of  which  is  over-  j 
shadowed  by  a  dark  cloud  of  miaery  and  sorrow,  that  our  | 
authoress  belongsd  to  the  latter  class.  Almost  all  the  lovely  { 
heroines  in  whose  history  she  labours  so  successfully  to  j 
interest  us,  and  in  whose  behalf  she  awakens  our  liveliest 
sympathies,  meet  with  a  tragical  fate ;  and  instead  of  dis-  ^ 
missing  them  with  sunny  prospects  of  domestic  felicity 
and  peace,  she  invariably  lets  fall  the  curtain  upon  a 
scene  stained  with  horror  and  with  blood.  Mrs.  Gore 
has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the  public — her  stories  are 
admirably  well  sketched,  and  her  characters  graphically 
drawn.  The  volume  before  us,  however,  presents  one 
striking  instance  of  the  miserable  expedients  which  au¬ 
thors,  authoresses,  and  “  authorlings,”  have  too  frequently 
resorted  to  in  this  book-making  age.  One  or  two  original 
tales  form  the  head  and  front  of  the  work,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  made  up  of  all  the  unoffending  little  stories 
that  have  sparkled  for  a  season  on  the  pages  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  annuals  and  periodicals  floating  through 
the  land,  and  “  like  some  bright  exhalation  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  have  faded  away,  now  reacued  from  the  miata  and 
ahadowa  gathering  around  them,  and  placed  aloft  in  the 
firmament  of  fiction,  again  to  dazzle  the  upturned  “  won¬ 
dering  eyes  of  mortals  who  fall  back  to  gaze  on  them.” 

Certain  dim  remembrances  hovered  o'er  us  as  we 
were  poring  over  these  tales.  One  picture  in  par¬ 
ticular,  we  at  once  recognised,  in  the  “  St.  John  of  the 
I.sland  it  is  when  the  young  and  lovely  Clarice,  in  a 
white  dress  and  wilh  a  taper  in  her  hand,  walks  in  all  the 
fearlessness  of  lunacy  along  a  massive  and  ruinous  wall 
of  the  .\bhey  of  St.  John. — A  joyous  peal  of  hells  star' 
ties  her,  a  spark  falls  from  -her  lamp  into  a  mag.azine  ol 
powder — a  tremendous  explosion  ensues— a  burst  of  im. 
petuous  flame  rises  up,  and  she  is  buried  beneath  the 
blackening  and  defaced  walls  of  the  old  .Ahliey. 

The  life  of  Mary  Raymond  is  one  prolonged  heart- 
lireaking  sigh  of  anguish  :  but  the  perusal  will  well  repay 
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that  species  of  cariosity  which  aeeks  its  gratification  in 
the  analysis  of  human  wretchedness  and  wo.  As  we 
are  not  disposed  to  bcetow  any  lengthened  criticiea  upon 
a  work,  which  apparently  claims  no  higher  merit  than  to 
supply  people  of  leisure  wHb  a  source  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation.  We  ahall  pass  at  once  to  the  three 
trials  of  J.ady  Evelyn  Savile,  which  we  had  at  first 
thought  of  extracting  only  in  part,  but  have  since  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  ahall  ple&se  oar  readers  better  by  insert¬ 
ing  it  in  full. 

LADY  EVELYN  SA VILE’S  THREE  TRIALS. 

Charleote,  May,  1827. — How  well  I  recollect  my  poor 
moiaer  assuring  me,  among  her  parting  exhortations  on 
my  leaving  her  for  Christ  Church,  that  unless  I  exerted 
myself  to  subdue  the  wayward  and  aensitive  irritability  of 
my  character,  I  should  live  to  become  the  most  miserable 
of  human  beings,  and  to  alienate  the  regard  of  all  my 
friends.  I  should  not  have  endured  such  an  accusation 
from  any  one  but  herself ;  but  a  presentiment  at  that  very 
moment  warned  me  she  was  in  the  right,  and  experience 
is  beginning  to  confirm  the  lesson. 

Why — why  can  I  not  be  satisfied  with  the  events  of 
life  as  I  find  them,  with  the  feelings  I  excite  and  see  ex¬ 
cited,  without  examining  too  curiously  into  their  nature 
and  origin  t  Why  should  I  care  for  aught  beyond  the 
surface  of  things  in  this  most  superficial  world  1  Because 
my  iqiirit  is  endued  with  a  tone  of  refinement,  and  my 
bosom  nerved  to  a  degree  of  morbid  sensibility,  which  is 
at  once  the  moat  exquisite  and  the  most  painful  inheritance 
of  nature. 

The  thrill  of  ecstasy  derived  from  the  spectacle  of  a 
noble  landscape, — from  the  attunement  of  a  fine  anthem 
pealing  among  the  arches  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  or  the 
more  delicious  music  of  a  generous  sentiment,  uttered  by 
lipa  which  are  dear  to  ua, — from  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  summer, — from  a  beautiful  countenance, 
or  graceful  figure, — is,  after  all,  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  impatience  arising  from  the  every-day  monotony  of 
life,  for  the  disappointment  of  baffled  alfections,  and  the 
irritating  doubts  of  an  insatiable  attachment. 

Have  I  a  right  to  be  thus  discontented  1 — Rich  as  I  am  in 
all  those  tangible  gifts  of  Providence  which  limit  the  am¬ 
bition  of  ordinary  men,  have  I  an  excuse  for  murmuring  1 
— Could  I,  with  all  my  selfish  indolence,  have  braved  a 
life  of  hardship,  or  endured  a  compulsory  association  with 
the  low-minded  and  the  mercenary! — Well,  well,  after 
all,  1  believe  I  have  some  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on 
I  the  possession  of  Charleote,  with  its  park  and  forest,  its 
library  and  picture-gallery,  its  conservatories  and  foun- 
i  tains  ;  and,  above  all,  with  its  rent-roll,  and  the  ancient 
and  honourable  name  which  renders  these  thinirs  mv 
own. 

And  yet — fool  that  I  am  ! — it  was  the  extent  of  these 
very  possessions  which  first  moved  my  misgivings,  and 
I  prompted  my  ungenerous  doubts  of  the  motives  and  ebar- 
'  acters  of  other  people.  My  old  guardian.  Sir  Horace 
I  Savile,  even  before  I  quitted  Eton,  was  perpetually  remind- 
I  ing  me  that  a  man — and  still  more, — a  boy — with  an  estate 
I  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  is  predestined  to  the  snares  of 
.  designing  companions  ;  and  took  care  that  every  book  he 
!  placed  in  my  hands  should  confirm  the  precept. 

Would  to  heaven  he  had  left  me  to  become  a  dupe  ! 

I  What  would  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  half  my  fortune, 

I  compared  with  the  jealous  caution  and  anxiety  he  tuc- 
I  ceeded  in  instilling  into  my  mind !  Companion  after 
'  companion,  associate  after  associate,  was  I  tempted  to 
'  dismiss  from  my  regard,  under  an  apprehension  that  my 
<  horses  and  hounds,  equipages  and  preserves,  and  comfort- 
!  able  quarters  at  Charleote,  formed  the  secret  inducement 
'  of  their  predilection  for  my  society  ;  and  boyhood  which, 
j  with  all  its  guileless  impulses  and  reaily  adoption  of  the 
I  pleasures  and  follies  of  the  hour,  is  usually  a  season  of  so 
i  much  spontaneous  enjoyment,  was  to  me  iinbittered  by  a 
'  premature  mistrust  of  myself,  and  those  by  »hi  in  1  was 
surrounded,  such  as  pertains  of  right  to  the  callous  epoch 
of  middle  age. 

But,  alas  !  what  were  these  sacrifices, — what  was  my 
reserve  towards  iny  fox-hunting  companions  and  O.xford 
friends,— compared  with  the  vexatious  .alariiis  I  was  soon 
to  derive  from  the  still  more  wary  admoniiions  of  my  poor 
mother!  Little  did  she  sus|ioct,  when  I  jiarted  from  her 
at  ftharlcote  fo  pass  my  first  sca.son  in  town  a  few  months 
previous  to  her  own  decease,  how  fatally  her  counsels 
were  calculated  to  imhitter  my  future  destiny  ;  while  she 
thought  only  of  unveiling  to  my  knowledge  the  artifices  of 
'  her  sex,  and  warning  me  against  the  sordid  ambition  ac- 
I  tuating  the  conduct  of  half  the  women  i.-i  the  world— or 
I  rather  of  the  world  !  Experience  would  have  taught  me 
j  such  wisdom  soon  enough ;  and  in  a  manner  which,  while 


H  disgusted  me  with  the  sordid  egotism  of  a  single  object, 
might  hsTc  left  me  free  to  hope  that  there  still  existed  pare 
and  gentle  hearts  to  he  wooed,— frank  and  hononraMe 
hands  to  he  won. 

As  it  was,  arriving  in  London  with  a  preposaeteion  that 
every  mother  at  Alniack’s  was  on  watch  to  entangle 
the  young  owner  of  Charleote  and  its  thousands  for  some 
dsu^ter  or  niece  educated  and  brought  out  fur  the  exprees 
purpose  of  forming  a  good  establishment,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  family  interea^  I  taught  myaelf  to  overlook  the 
chsrma  even  of  the  lovelieat  face,  and  to  deapise  the  (haeina- 
tiona  of  aome  of  the  moat  high-minded  women  in  England. 

I  was  convinced,  for  instance,  that  I^ady  Mary  Blair,  the 
sister  of  one  of  my  chosen  Oxford  friends,  was  exerting 
all  the  arts  of  coquetry  to  make  Charleote  Park  her  own  ; 
when,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  she  bad  been  for  many  years 
betrothed  to  an  abaent  cousin  :  and  during  a  whole  seaaoh 
I  amused  myself  with  tantalizing  the  expectations  and 
exciting  the  hopes  of  pretty  little  Charlotte  Howard  by  a 
violent  flirtation,  with  the  idea  of  driving  her  to  despair  by 
the  eventful  disappointment  of  her  speculation,  without 
once  suspecting  that  she  was  using  me  as  a  mere  screen 
to  disguise  from  her  family  her  attachment  and  engage¬ 
ment  to  poor  Charles  Rawdon,  of  the  guards. 

It  was,  however,  this  very  mistrust  of  the  manmavres 
to  which  I  was  exposed,  that  carried  me  to  the  foet  of  my 
dear  Evelyn.  The  world  waa  pleased  to  assert,  with  its 
ordinary  liberality,  that  my  addresses  to  Lad^  Rydal's 
daughter  were  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  allying  myself 
with  the  premier  of  the  kingdom ;  but  my  real  induce¬ 
ments,  although  scarcely  lesa  selfish,  were  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature. 

I  knew  that  Evelyn,  educated  in  all  the  gorgeooa 
splendours  of  Castle  Rydal,  waa  unconscious  of  any  other 
mode  of  existence  than  the  brilliant  profusion  of  her 
father's  house ;  that  her  total  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  confirmed  the  natural  disinteresledneas  of  her 
character ;  and  the  very  pride  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  deter  me  from  an  alliance  far  above  my  own  de¬ 
gree,  waa  in  fact  the  original  motive  of  my  attachment  to 
the  young  and  lovely  Lady  Evelyn  Beaufort.  What  were 
to  her  the  caskets  and  aettlements  I  had  in  my  power  to 
ofl'er! — A  mansion,  a  thousand-fold  more  magnificently 
appointed  than  mine, — diamonds  a  thousand  times  more 
precious  than  those  of  the  Savile  &mily,  had  been  glitter¬ 
ing  in  her  eyes  from  infancy  ;  and  I  knew  and  felt  with  a 
most  bewildering  throb  of  triumph  when  I  first  pressed  her 
to  my  bosom,  that  the  concession  was  bestowed  upon  Ed¬ 
ward  Savile  for  his  own  and  single  sake, — not  upon  the 
proprietor  of  Charleote. 

Another  point,  too,  was  strong  in  confirmation  of  the 
involuntary  and  fervent  nature  of  Eveijn’a  affections. 
She  loved  me  not  only  in  spite  of  herselfi  but  in  spite  of 
her  parents  ;  she,  who  had  been  from  her  birth  the  moet 
submissive  of  children,  ventured  to  brave,  and  finally  sno- 
ceeded  in  overcoming  I.,ady  Rydal’s  reluctance  to  the 
match.  Who — who  could  have  withstood  the  teara  of 
Evelyn  !  Even  her  authoritative  mother  found  them  ir¬ 
resistible  ;  and  while  the  voice  of  society  accused  Lady 
Rydal  of  withholding  her  consent  from  her  daughter’s 
marriage  “  with  a  commoner,”  that  daughter  honestly  con- 
I  fided  to  me,  that  my  own  jealouay  of  temper  and  way  waid- 
I  ness  of  character  were  the  true  source  of  the  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  her  family. 

They  are  mistaken,  I  ran  assure  these  Beauforts,  if 
they  fancy  that  their  opposition  is  likely  to  school  me  into 
a  more  gentle  frame  of  mind. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  I  have  given  poor  Evelyn  much 
,  cause  to  regret  the  content  which  her  persevering  attach¬ 
ment  wrung  from  her  parent ;  comparing  myself  with  the 
I  generality  of  husbands,  I  cannot  fancy  that  I  have  dia- 
I  played  muck  perveraenesa  of  temper  or  inattention  to  her 
wishes. 

I  From  the  day  I  first  beheld  her  taming  down  the  sportive 
I  vivacity  of  her  footstepa  to  the  sober  pace  of  the  stately 
I  countess  among  the  shrubberies  of  Rydal  Castle,  I  re- 
i  giatered  a  vow  within  my  heart  that  I  would  render  her 
future  life  an  uninterrupted  tissue  of  proeperity  and  joy  ; 

'  — that  I  would  make  her  the  envy  of  the  world  and  the 
'  glory  of  my  own  existence, — snd  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled 
the  promise. — I  ask  only  in  retuin, — is  it  too  much  ^ — an 
unqualified  feeling  of  acknowledgment  that  her  happineae 
is  derived  from  me,  and  me  only  ;  and  a  degree  of  tender¬ 
ness  w  hich  would  induce  her  to  abandon  all  things, — home, 
country,  parents,  friends,  associates — for  the  sake  of  her 
husband. 

Such  is  the  law  of  God  in  the  institution  of  wedlock- 
such  should  be  the  law  of  man  ! — But  although  I  may  con¬ 
gratulate  inysolf  on  having  attaiued  this  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  over  her  feelings,  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that 
Lady  Eielyn  is  less  cheerful  and  unconstrained  in  my 
'l  presence  than  she  used  to  be  ;  and  tliat  although  her  will 
is  a  law  at  Charleote,  where  my  hourly  eiTorta  are  devoted 


to  the  foreetelment  of  her  wiehee,  ehe  U  occaeionally  financial  projecU  or  my  political  principles  to  their  au-  so  much  caution  and  seclusion  is  neither  cusioina^  nor 
leraoted  to  rearet  iu  disunce  from  Castle  Rydal.  What  thority.  What,  too,  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  I  necessary  on  such  occMwns.  I  am  convinced  Lady  Kydal 
can  she  find  to  lide  in  that  grim,  obscure  old  place! —  should  desire  my  lovely,  my  sympathizing  Evelyn,  to  wit-  has  managed  the  affair  so  as  to  prolong  all  the  mischief  of 
What  has  it  to  offer  in  comparison  with  the  modern  ele-  ness  and  adorn  my  triumph  1 — How  worthless  and  im-  the  case  before  my  eyes,  and  afford  me  what  she  considers 
nance  and  luxurious  refinement  of  her  own  abode !  Docs  portunate  would  have  lieen  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  a  useful  lesson.  Not  an  annoyance  nor  a  mortification  has 
she  miss  the  noisy  round  of  country  hospitality  in  which  or  the  gratulations  of  cordial  friends,  had  I  not  been  cer-  she  spared  me  ; — one  day  exhibiting  letters  of  condolence 
Lord  R  delights  to  take  refuge  from  the  nothingness  of  tain  that  they  reached  her  ear  !  from  an  intended  royal  sponsor another,  ostentatiously 

his  own  mind !— or  is  it— <an  it  be— that  she  pines  after  I^dy  Rydal,  with  her  old  woman’s  tales  of  fatigue  and  laying  aside  some  of  the  splendid  preparations  for  this  un- 
tbe  soothing  idolatry  of  her  doting  mother! —  agitation,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  daughter's  constitution,  fortunate  babe  ;  and  at  all  hours  and  seasons  lamenting 

I,et  me  strive  to  recall  the  occasion  on  which  I  first  only  moved  my  impatience;  and  when  I  replied  to  Evelyn’s  over  its  loss  as  if  it  were  the  first  and  last  of  her  family, 
noted  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her  countenance.  Yes !  own  confessions  of  alarm,  that  I  should  consider  her  ab-  She  says  she  had  hoped  to  look  upon  a  child  of  her  darling 
it  was  on  our  wedding-day  ! — that  sweetest  holyday, — that  ,  sence,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  her  Evelyn’s  previous  to  her  own  decease, — but  that  it  is  now 
brightest  respite  from  the  cares  of  life, — which  ought  to  I  allection  for  her  husband,  1  spoke  with  a  sincere  convic-  too  late ;  and  although  I  can  see  no  symptoms  of  disease 
be  unclouded  as  the  luxurious  sky  of  an  eastern  climate —  tion  that  their  terrors  origiiialed  in  the  mere  nervous  or  decay  about  this  tiresome  pragmatical  old  woman,  I 
unrufBed  as  the  glassy  waves  which  sleep  beneath  ;  suscrp'ibilily  of  fine  ladyism.  own  the  thoughts  of  possessing  my  dear  E/elyn  beyond 

I  had  prepared  for  that  morning  a  surprise,  which  I  ex-  j  Still  it  was  the  duty  of  that  accursed  coachman  to  fore-  all  farther  reach  of  her  mother’s  interference  and  influence 
pected  would  excite  the  eager  delight  and  gratitude  of  my  |  warn  me  how  imperfectly  broken  was  the  new  set  of  would  have  afforded  an  additional  joy  to  the  birth  of  our 
E^velvn.  She  had  often  asked  me  for  my  picture  ;  and  I,  i  horses  sent  down  for  the  occasion  by  my  considerate  friend  child.  But  the  triumph  of  proving  me  to  have  been  in 
with  my  accustomed  contrariety,  had  as  often  affected  to  1  Lord  Blair,  lie  mast  have  been  aware  that  they  were  j  the  wrong,  and  of  finding  her  prognostications  fulfilled, 
decline  the  task  of  sitting  for  a  portrait,  although  a  cele-  i  totally  unfit  to  stand  the  tumult  of  an  election  riot, — the  }  will  doubtless  suffice  to  recover  Lady  Rydal  from  all  her 
brated  artist  was  at  that  very  moment  engaged  in  the  ac-  ]  flags,  and  streamers,  and  drums,  and  all  the  other  intoler-  j  imaginary  ailments. 

complishment  of  her  request.  Day  after  day  I  had  seen  i  able  nuisances  attendant  on  such  an  occasion.  I  own  I  It  is  now  six  weeks  since  the  unfortunate  occurrence, 
her  turn  with  indifference  from  the  strings  of  pearls  and  I  entertained  not  the  slightest  apprehension  ;  and  although  and  she  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sullen  resentment  ever 
sparkling  gems  collectetl  by  my  ostentatious  vanity  as  on  passing  the  carriage  on  our  progress  to  the  hustings,  I  !  since.  This  is  the  day  we  had  set  apart  for  the  christen- 
marriage  gifts,  and  already  I  luxuriated  in  an  anticip.'ition  I  noticed  that  Lady  Evelyn,  amid  all  her  smiles,  looked  '  ing  of  our  first-born  ;  and  it  was  to  have  been  solemnized 
of  the  rapture  with  which  my  last  and  simplest  offering  j  deadly  pale,  I  attributed  her  emotion  to  the  over  excite-  by  prodigious  rejoicings  among  the  tenantry,  and  by  the 
would  be  welcomed,  when,  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  1  ment  of  her  sympathy  in  my  success.  Oh  ! — how  shall  j  opening  of  two  school-houses  erected  under  Evelyn’s 
ceremony  which  was  to  niake  her  mine  for  ever,  I  sent  to  I  ever  forget  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  when  a  messenger  auspices  in  the  village^  Of  this  latter  part  of  the  ceremony 
demand  a  private  interview.  How  angrily  did  my  heart  '  first  contrived  to  render  himself  audible  to  my  ear  through  j  ft  would  have  been  impossible  to  defraud  the  horde  of 
recoil  from  the  common-place  worldlincss  of  the  reply  ! —  j  the  uproar  of  the  scene,  in  order  to  ac.quaint  me  that  the  ;  wondering  wide-mouthed  savages  of  the  liberties  of  Charl- 
“  Ijady  Rydal’s  compliments,  and  Lady  Evelyn  Beaufort  |  C'haricote  carriage  had  been  seen  dashing  at  full  speed  i  were  half  my  family  exterminated,  they  would  still 

was  engaged  with  the  hair-dresser.”  I  could  have  crushed  |  along  the  High  Street,  and  that  an  accident  was  appre-  j  think  it  high  treason  against  their  rights  that  a  few  score 
the  fellow  who  delivered  the  message ;  and  was  half  in-  j  hended  !  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  intelli-  i  ef  their  ragged  urchins  should  be  compelled  to  rehearse 
dined  to  jump  into  my  travelling  cariiege  and  quit  Castle  '  gence  reached  me  ;  another  had  nearly  expired  before  I  !  their  alphabets  and  catechisms  for  another  half  year  in  the 
Rydal  for  ever.  I  contented  myself,  however,  with  wins-  ;  could  disentangle  myself  from  the  mob,  and  obtain  a  horse,  i  cottages.  But  if  Evelyn  possessed  a  particle  of  that 
pering  to  my  beautiful  bride,  when  I  led  her  into  the  castle  I  beheld  nothing — I  heard  nothing  till  I  reached  the  out-  j  warm  sensibility  for  which  I  formerly  gave  her  credit,  she 
chapd,  “  And  can  you  venture,  Evelyn,  to  pronounce  a  ]  skirts  of  the  town  ;  but  when  at  length  I  dtd  attain  the  would  not  have  selfishly  left  me  to  go  through  this  odious 
solemn  marriage  vow  in  the  presence  of  (tod  and  man,  1  private  road  leading  toward  Charicote  Park,  1  distinctly  I  ceremony  alone.  She  iiinst  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
after  the  frivolous  manner  in  which  you  have  prepared  \  saw  the  bank  broken  down  by  the  violence  with  which  the  I  exaggerated  regrets  and  sympathy  which  would  be  poured 
vourself  for  so  sacred  an  institution!  Hud  you  really  carriage  had  been  dragged  along  by  the  infuriated  horses  |  upon  me  on  such  an  occasion,  and  which  her  presence 
loved  me,  you  would  have  been  contented  to  approach  this  j  .Agonized  by  the  spectacle,  I  put  mine  to  its  full  speed,  till  |  would  have  sufficed  to  silence, 

altar  with  tresses  less  trimly  arrayed,  rather  than  wound  i  three  miles  farther  on,  I  was  stopped  by  an  importunate  j  I  went  among  these  blockheads  to  peiform  an  act  of 
the  heart  of  your  future  husband  by  such  untimely  levity.”  tenant,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where  my  coach- -  munificence  toward  them  {Misitively  with  the  air  of  a 
Even  amid  the  tears  which  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  the  man  had  been  thrown  from  the  box,  and  a  neighbouring  |  <^ulprit ;  and  all  because  Lady  Rydal  thought  proper  to 
sighs  which  escaped  her  lips,  I  could  distinguish  the  words,  cottage  where  his  body  was  lying.  !  assert  that  the  damp  air  of  one  of  the  finest  spring  morn- 

“  Forgive  me,  Edward  ! — it  was  my  mother  And  I  did  “  .And  the  carriage — Lady  Evelyn  !”  j ‘ugs  that  ever  shone  would  prove  too  much  for  her 

forgive  her  ;  but  I  could  not  so  easily  pardon  myself,  when  “  The  carriage  kept  the  road  toward  the  hall :  we  have  daughter  ! — There  is  such  a  parade  of  sensibility  and  soli- 


on  seeking  her  to  press  our  departure  fur  (Jharicote,  an  !  heard  nothing  yet  of  my  lady.”  |  citude  lietween  them  ! — Evelyn  is  perpetually  de8|M)nding 

hour  or  two  after  the  ceremony,  I  found  her  in  the  favourite  i  I  galloped  on — I  reached  the  lodge — I  saw  the  broken  .  O'cr  the  declining  state  of  her  mother's  health  ;  and  I  am 
boudoir  of  her  beloved  home — her  hair  dishevelled,  her  carriage  lying  against  the  iron  gates. — .Again  I  breathed  scarcely  ever  left  for  half  an  hour  alone  with  Lady  Rydal, 
crown  of  snow-white  roses  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  tears  i  the  name  of  my  wife.  '  that  she  does  not  take  occasion  to  beseech  1  will  watch 

streaming  from  her  eyes.  I  ”  Her  ladyship  had  liccn  carried  up  insensible  to  the  |  carefully  over  my  wife  after  her  departure  ;  and  to  predict 

No,  no! — there  should  not  have  lieenatearon  Evelyn’s  |  hall.”  ,  that,  without  the  most  vigilant  attention,  Evelyn  will  fall 

cheek  upon  her  wedding-day  ;  it  should  have  been  bright  Never  did  the  park  I  had  to  traverse  appear  so  extensive  |  a  sacrifice  to  the  consequences  of  this  disastrous  affair, 
as  the  dawning  of  summer  sunshine  !  And  as  we  passed  ■  to  me  before  ;  but  when  at  last  I  came  in  sight  of  the  ever  any  thing  mure  absurd  !  One  would  think,  as 

the  lodge  gates  of  Charicote,  on  our  entrance  into  her  new  I  house,  and  obtained  a  full  view  of  Evelyn's  chamber- ,  "Id  Lord  Lindsay  says  in  "  The  -Abbot,”  that  ••  woman's 
residence,  1  whispered,  in  my  turn,  "  Forgive  me,  dearest  '  windows,  it  seemed  to  my  impatient  bosom  that  the  le,ast  ,  flesh  were  grown  as  teniler  as  new-fallen  snow.” 

— forgive  my  petulance  this  morning  !’’  I  consideration  for  my  feelings  would  have  induced  I.ady  i  J  fancy,  however,  1  have  at  last  discovered  a  method  of 

"  I  do,  I  do!”  she  faltered,  taking  the  miniature  from  I  Rydal,  or  one  of  the  family,  to  exhibit  some  ostensible  silencing  the  old  raven’s  forebodings.  Yesterday  morning 
her  bosom,  as  if  it  offered  an  apolony  for  all  rny  faults  ;  ]  token  of  the  state  of  things — of  the  life  or  death  of  all  that  |  a*  Lady  Evelyn  was  slow  ly  approaching  us  through  the 
“but  remember,  love,  this  has  been  your  Kcthjns  first  >  was  dearest  to  me  in  existence.  As  if  any  one  had  leisure  conservatory,  pausing  to  take  breath  at  every  stefi,  (and 
trial  !"  to  think  of  me  at  all  in  such  a  crisis  ! — unless,  indeed,  as  ^  not  that  ixtgeante  I,ady  Rydal  been  sittiiig  near  me 

the  perverse  author  of  the  evil  which  had  befallen.  i  in  ihc  saloon,  how  eagerly  should  I  have  rushed  forward 

Charicote,  January,  1S29. — How  strange  that  I  cannot  A  single  question  burst  from  my  lips,  when  the  house-  tender  her  the  support  of  my  arm  !)  Lady  R  thought 
get  a  single  order  attended  to  in  my  own  house.  There  steward,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  met  me  in  the  vesti-  proper  to  whisper  the  thrice-told  tale  of  her  maternal 
are  bonfires  enough  blazing  yonde'r  on  the  Wrotlesrnore  bule — “  UW  she  alive  1"  alarms  lest  my  wife  should  never  wholly  recover  heryouth- 

Hills  to  bring  all  the  country  hither  with  their  fulsome  “  Her  ladyship  is  still  living,  sir  ;  but - ”  strength  and  spirits;  hinting  that  there  was  a  pul- 

qongratulations  ;  and  yet  it  is  tull  an  hour  since  I  de-  I  heard  no  more — the  shock  was  too  much  for  me  ;  and,  ‘Honety  affection  hereditary  in  the  Beaufort  family, 
matched  a  messenirer  on  horseback  to  stop  the  ringing  ol  on  recovering  my  consciousness,  I  found  myself  seated  in  ”  Does  your  ladyship  reilly  apprehend  any  thing  of 
the  bells  in  the  village.  I  have  no  doubt  the  blockheads  a  hall  chair  beside  the  window,  surrounded  by  a  herd  of  hectic  symptoms !”  I  inquireil.  “  In  that  case  I  shall 
are  fully  aware  of  my  vexation  at  fiiidirig  my  hopes  frus-  wondering  servants ;  and  had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  g*''®  up  niy  seat  in  the  House  without  a  moment’s  hesita- 
tralcd,  and  are  triumphing  in  an  opportunity  ol  insulting  to  support  myself  up  the  great  staircase,  and  crawl  along  tion.  ^  Italy^  is  our  only  resource  ;  and  we  should  lose  ua 
me.  But,  thank  Heaven  !  though  (.Miarlcote  has  lost  its  the  corridor  leading  to  Evelyn’s  apartments.  A  dim  light  i  time  in  setting  off,  that  we  may  avoid  the  inconvenience 
heir,  my  Evelyn  still  lives — rny  poor,  patient,  lender,  was  admitted  into  my  wife’s  chamber,  and  a  low  moan  of  |  "f  travelling  during  the  summer  heats.” 
suffering  Evelyn ! — thank  Heaven,  I  have  yet  years  in  pain  was  the  first  siHind  which  struck  me  as  I  entered  ;  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  shudder  with  which  I..ady  Rydai 
otorc  which  will  enable  me  to  atone  for  my  rash  harshness  '  but  that  light  was  sufficient  to  show  me  the  touching  !  tecoilfd  from  me  at  this  unexpected  announcement. 


ient  to  show  me  the  touching  j  recoiled  from  me  at  this  unexpected  announcement, 
toward  her.  |  smile  which  overspread  her  ghastly  countenance  on  be-  I  “  No  !”  she  replied,  in  a  concentrated  whisper,  “you  cou'd 

That  a  few  short  hours  should  have  sufficed  to  crush  the  i  holding  me,  and  that  mournful  tone  of  anguish  proceeded  j  n"t  be  so  inhuman  ; — even  you  could  not  be  so  inhuman 
precious  expectations  I  have  so  long,  so  vainly  cherished  !  |  at  least  from  the  lips  of  iny  living  wife.  j  separate  an  only  child  from  a  dying  parent  !  Mv 

It  is  all  I.ady  Rydal’s  doing.  Had  she  not  interfered  with  |  I  drew  nearer  to  her  bed-side,  and  saw  that  she  was  |  physicians  have  acknowledged  to  me,  Mr  Savile,  that  ! 
her  officious  parade  of  maternal  solicitude,  1  should  cer-  surrounded  by  strange  faces  ;  that,  extended  on  the  coverlet  ;  have  not  six  months  to  live.  Do  not  render  my  last  nio- 
tainly  have  attended  to  Evelyn’s  suggestions  ;  but  1  have  |  lieside  her  swollen  arm,  which  had  been  broken  and  i  nients  desolate ; — do  not  provoke  on  her  death-bed  the 
no  idea  of  being  hectored  into  submission  on  any  point  of  mangled  in  the  recent  accident,  lay  the  liody  of  a  dead  i  malediction  of  a  bereaved  mother !” 

domestic  arrangement,  either  by  Lord  Rydal  or  his  conse-  infant,  which  she  was  caressing  ;  and  as  I  stooped  over  !  I>ady  i-velyn’s  entrance  put  a  period  to  the  conversa- 
quential  countess.  I  fancied,  too,  that,  from  the  first,  they  her,  and  mingled  my  tears  with  the  damp  dews  that  hung  |  (ton  ;  and  I  trust  I  have  also  terminated  Lady  Rydal’s 
evinceil  an  unreasonable  and  groundless  disinclination  to  on  her  discoloured  brow,  she  whispered,  “  He  would  have  ;  groundless  predictions  :  but  I  may  yet  find  occasion  to 

iny  standing  for  the  county.  Was  it  their  affair,  if  I  been  the  image  of  my  dear  Edward — the  lips, 'he  forehead,  j  tnake  her  atone  for  those  insolent  words,  “  cren  gou  could 
chose  to  expend  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  are  exactly  like  your  own  ; — but  I  must  not  talk — I  must  not  be  so  inhuman  !” 

acquirement  of  a  distinction  which  has  become  almost  not  exhaust  myself.  Remember,  dearest,  this  is  your  July,  18‘.J9. — How  delightful  to  date  my  diary  once 
hereditary  in  the  Savile  family  !  The  interests  of  their  Evelyns  second  trial  P'  mof®  from  Charicote  ; — (o  find  myself  once  more  in  mv 

daughter  and  her  unborn  child  could  not  be  materially  own  old  familiar  home ;  to  look  up  to  its  towering  oaks 

affected  by  such  a  trifle ;  and,  in  allying  myself  with  the  February,  1%^%. — Surely  there  never  was  any  thing  so  and  massive  chestnuts,  and  remember  the  dav-dreams 
Beaufort  family,  1  never  covenanted  to  subject  either  my  tediously  protracted  as  Lady  Evelyn’s  recovery  ;  surely  which  I  first  learnt  to  cherish  beneath  their  deep  and  im- 


prensWe  •liatle  !  /litre,  too,  siie  is  inino  agaia ! — Th«  swer  to  th«  allu«io«M  by  which  I  ■tiive  to  attract  her  notice 
world  cannot  reach  her  here society  cannot  surround  and  divert  her  from  her  silent  reflections,  she  labours  to 
her  with  its  Contaminating  whispers,  nor  that  endless  tribe  appear  more  cheerful,  and  occasionally  utters  some  con - 
of  haughty  Beauforta  intrude  their  importunate  claims  on  strained  inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  her  thoughts  are  far 
her  time  and  regard.  Here  I  shall  have  her  for  my  own.  away.  On  arriving  in  any  ni-w  town  or  city,  her  first 
We  shall  ride,  walk,  read,  converse  in  the  same  solitary  question  is  concerniug  the  English  post, 
union  which  blest  the  first  months  of  our  marriage.  Eve-  I  wish  she  would  learn  to  dress  her  artificial  smiles  with 
lyn  will  sing  to  me,  listen  to  me,  chide  me,  love  me,  with  somewhat  of  a  less  melancholy  expression  ; — she  must  be 
all  the  intensity  of  her  early  alfection  ! — W'hat  a  summer  aware  that  at  present  they  convey  daggers  to  niy  bosom.  i 
of  joy  and  enjoyment  is  before  me  !  8uch,  however,  is  the  perversity  of  wojiian's  nature,  even  I 

During  the  tedious  season  we  have  been  passing  in  in  the  exercise  of  her  best  alfectiuns  !  It  is  not  that  she  ' 
town  how  little  have  1  seen  of  my  wife!  I,ady  Rydal’s  fractiously  or  unnecessarily  complains — let  me  do  her! 
real  or  fancied  indisposition  has  lieen  the  means  of  drawing  justice— but  that  in  those  involuntary  hursts  of  tenderness 
her  daughter  incessantly  from  home  ;  and  whenever  she  which  once  rendered  our  exclusive  coni|>anion8hip  so  en- 
could  he  released  from  her  attendance  on  her  mother,  there  chanting  to  my  soul,  she  ni>  lunger  attempts  to  disguise 
were  drawing-rooms  to  be  attended,  or  family  connexions  her  conviction  that  our  union  is  <lrawing  to  a  close.  Ijast 
to  be  kept  up  by  formal  hecatombs  of  hospitality,  or  some  |  night,  on  returning  from  a  dinner  party  at  the  villa  of  her 
high  mightiness  of  the  tribe  to  be  propitiated  by  the  eii-  cousin,  Lord  U.,  which  she  had  excused  herself  from  at- 
duranoe  of  a  stupid  concert  or  ball.  But  Heaven  be  |  tending  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  1  found  the  saloon 
thanked  it  is  over.  We  can  now  live  exelusively  for  our-  |  deserted,  and  stole  softly  into  Evelyn’s  room,  believing  ; 
selves,  or  rather  for  each  other ; — we  can  now  exist  as  if  that  she  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  I  found  her  seated  beside  i 
the  world  were  hut  a  name.  And  such  should  ever  be  the  the  window  with  the  curtains  drawn  aside,  and  her  eyes 
destiny  of  Ime.  l,ess  than  all  is  nothing  to  its  insatiable  fixed  in  eager  contemplation  on  the  clear  depths  of  the 
exactions.  For  my  own  part,  I  recognise  no  gradation  in  starry  autumnal  sky.  ' 

its  impulses  between  the  intense  and  absorbing  ardour  of  **  I  am  trying  to  intercept  yonder  omen,”  she  whispered,  i 
passion,  and  the  coldest  torpor  of  indifierence.  I  feel  iny-  while  I  pressed  my  lips  gently  to  her  cheek.  “  I  am  try-  ' 
self  capable  of  passing  from  the  utmost  bigotry  of  religion,  ing  to  decipher  in  their  mysterious  aspect  whether  it  is 

the  holiest  inspirations  of  a  martyr,  to  the  darkness  of  appointed  to  me  to  become  an  orphan — whether  my  dear  i 

atheism  : — I  know  no  medium  in  such  thing.  mother  will  pass  before  me  into  the  sanctuary.” 

.\ii  express  from  Castle  Kydal !  Is  it  not  too  irriiatingl  “.And  your  husband,  Evelyn,”  I  exclaimed,  interrupt- 
Must  I  resign  all  my  precious  schemes  of  happiness  in  ing  her  ;  “  has  he  no  claims  on  your  consideration,  that  i 
favour  of  the  caprices  of  that  fantastical  old  woman  !  I  you  indulge  in  this  unreasonable  depression  ?’’ 
tee  how  it  is — they  will  positively  drive  me  from  England,  “  Hush  she  faltered,  laying  her  delicate  hand  on  my 

that  I  may  enjoy  Ijady  Evelyn's  society  unmolested.  Is  lips  ;  “  this  is  too  sacred  an  hour  for  chiding.  1  tell  you,  ' 

it  not  written  that  a  woman  shall  leave  father  and  mother  dearest  Edward,  that  my  doom  is  sealed  I  feel  it — I  ' 
and  cleave  to  her  husband  ! — and  must  my  own  hearth  bo  know  it.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  the  grave — and,  alas  ' 
deserted,  ami  my  own  feelings  set  at  naught,  every  time  a  foreign  grate  !  I  shall  not  lie  in  the  tomb  of  niT  fathers  ; 
l.ady  Kydal'i  finger  chooses  to  ache! — Yes,  she  shall  go  :  I  shall  not  rest  where  my  beloved,  and  those  he  will  in  ' 
un  this  occasion,  and  fur  the  last  time,  1  will  overcome  my  future  learn  to  love,  repose  together  in  Ihe  dust.  Alone 
own  oishes:  but  I  warn  them  that  our  return  to  Chari-  — desolate — forgotten— the  withered  leaves  of  a  strange  ; 
cote  shall  only  be  the  signal  for  Evelyn's  departure  fur  country  will  come  fluttering  down  on  the  turf  that  covers 
Italy.  the  broken  heart  of  Evelyn.”  , 

Ucaurats,  September  Atk. — Thank  Heaven,  I  am  at  last  There  is  sinnething  in  her  countenance  at  all  seasons,  | 
released  from  the  house  of  bondage  ! — thank  Heaven,  my  !  hut  more  especially  when  she  indulges  in  these  wild  bursts 
own  cfTorts  have  at  length  unclasped  the  embrace  of  that  of  emotion,  so  bright  beyond  all  human  expression,  so  ir- 
clinging  Old  .Man  of  the  Sea! — I  really  liegan  to  fear  that  radiated  with  the  impulse  of  an  immortal  nature,  that  the 
I  had  promised  myself  too  much  in  undertaking  our  de-  harsh  words  of  reproof  I  premeditate  often  become  silenced 
parture  ;  but  perseverance — ay,  or  obstinacy,  or  obduracy,  on  my  lips  as  I  gaze  u^ion  her  face  :  yet  on  this  occasion 
or  whatever  Lady  Kydal  pleases  to  call  it — has  elfected  I  ventured  to  reproach  her  with  want  of  generosity  to-  - 
my  purpose.  And  now  the  Garden  of  Eden  lies  liefore  |  ward  me.  even  while  she  concealed  her  face  in  my  bosom, 
us  ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  hr.ppiness  and  triumph  I  ever  i  with  the  tears  of  her  ill-requited  tenderness  stealing  down  , 
anticipateu  in  the  confiding  union  of  doniestic  life  will  be  I  her  checks. 


mine,  while  I  devote  myself  to  guiding  my  beloved  Evelyn  |  “  Trust  me,"  she  murmured  between  her  broken  sobs, 

through  the  noble  scenery  of  Italy — that  labyrinth  teem-  !  “trust  me,  dearest,  these  warnings  are  not  spoken  in  bit¬ 
ing  with  the  treasures  of  art  which  enraptured  me  even  i  lerness.  I  wish  but  to  say  a  few  words — a  reru  few  words 
when  1  wandered  amid  its  fascinations  in  all  the  uncom-  — which  may  linger  in  your  memory  when  I  shall  be  at 
panionatile  dreariness  of  my  eariieryears  : — there  she  will  rest.  Edward — my  own  Edward  ! — when  you  shall  wed 
insensibly  recover  her  health,  her  animation,  her  tender-  |  again,  and  lime  in  spite  of  your  incredulity  will  surely 
ness  toward  that  husband  who  swears  to  devote  his  every  I  come,  let  it  not  be  with  ths  child  of  living  parents — with 
thought  and  every  moment  to  the  task  of  aiding  her  re-  i  the  idol  of  a  numerous  family.  Let  your  future  wife  be 
covery.  No  !  she  shall  have  no  occasion  to  regret  those  '  one  who  has  experienced  no  domestic  happiness  such  as 
endearing  solicitudes  of  Lady  Kydal's  which  she  has  you  can  suppose  her  capable  of  comparing  with  that  you 
taught  herself  to  prize  so  highly.  |  are  inclined  to  bestow  ;  and  sometimes, — sometimes  amid 

I  can  scarcely  fancy  we  are  within  a  day's  journey  of  I  the  transports  of  this  new  passion,  think  upon  your  poor 
Paris.  Never  did  1  approach  that  city  before  without  i  lost  Evelyn — upon  her  early  faith,  her  early  death — think 
feeling,  and  obaerving  in  my  companions,  a  degree  of  ex-  upon  her  counsels,  Edward,  and  do  justice  to  the  truth 
citement  and  exhilaration  such  as  the  vicinity  of  no  other  I  and  tenderness  of  her  love  !” 

spot,  no  other  city  is  capable  of  affording  ;  and  now  I  not  ^  My'  heart  was  too  full  to  admit  of  my  uttering  more 
only  perceived  that  Evelyn  is  oppressed  by  the  pro8|)ect  |  than  a  few  incoherent  sentences  in  reply ;  and  probably 
of  mingling  in  its  giddy  scenes,  but,  were  it  not  tluU  I  I  they  ap)>eared  harsher  than  I  could  have  wished, — for  I 
have  so  determinately  formed  my  plans  for  introducing  her  was  apprehensive  that  by  giving  way  to  my  feelings  I 
to  all  its  beauties  and  diversions,  I  could  myself  be  well  might  afford  a  confirmation  of  her  presentiments, 
content  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  South.  Perhaps  it  is  Lausanne,  19/A. — The  physicians  strenuously  reeom- 

that  my  spirits  were  over  harassed  by  all  the  scenes  I  had  mended  that  Lady  Evelvn  should  pass  the  winter  at  Na- 

to  endure  at  Castle  Kydal — all  Lord  K.’s  remonstrances  ;  pies,  while  the  is  as  obstinately  bent  on  remaining  here 
and  hypocritical  allusions  to  the  desolation  which  would  '  Her  connexion  with  the  family  of  lA)rd  D  ,  whose  brother 
fall  on  his  gray  hairs  on  the  approaching  loss  of  his  wife  ■  has  recently  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris,  ensures 
and  during  the  absence  of  his  child.  I  scarcely  ever  heard  |  her  a  more  constant  communication  with  England  than 
persons  advanced  in  years  allude  to  their  own  “  gray  i  she  could  command  elsewhere.  It  appears  that  poor  Lady 
hairs,"  unless  for  some  cajoling  purpose  ;  and  as  to  Lady  I  Kydal  is  al>out  to  undergo  an  operation  of  some  danger; 
K 's  danger,  I  am  convinced  she  indulges  in  all  sorts  of  -  and  her  daughter  is  ill  prepared  to  endure  at  such  a  crisis 
exaggerations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  to  the  world  '  the  delays  and  uncertainties  attendant  on  all  foreign  cor- 
how  insensible  I  have  shown  myself  to  her  distress,  and  I  respondence. 

to  the  feelings  of  Lady  Evelyn.  But  the  struggle  is  now  j  Yesterday,  when  she  found  that  I  had  already  set  on 

over  ! — I  can  hold  my  wife  to  my  bosom  in  unwatched  and  foot  the  preparations  for  departure,  she  threw  herself  into 
unmolested  affection  ;  and  her  mother,  deprived  of  all !  my  arms,  and  implored  me  to  delay  our  journey  toward 
motive  fur  farther  dissembling,  will  gradually  recover,  and  '  Naples.  “  Do  not,  do  not  take  me  hence  !”  the  cxclaime<I 
jtersuade  her  fashionable  toady  of  a  physician  to  reverse  i  with  convulsive  anguish.  “  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  much 
the  fatal  decree  she  had  bespoken  for  herself.  longer  tax  your  patience.  .4  few  days — a  week — a  fort- 

Laueannt,  October. — It  is  very  strange, — but  the  nearer  I  night  at  farthest,  will  bring  me  the  intelligence  of  my  poor 
we  approach  the  South,  the  more .  I<ady  Evelyn's  debility  j  mother’s  safety  or  release.  Should  she  recover  this  ter- 
increases.  She  takes  no  interest  in  the  new  objects  which  |  rible  effort,  trust  me  your  Evelyn  will  require  no  southern 
force  themselves  on  her  attention ;  and  although,  in  an- 1  climate  to  expedite  her  recovery  :  should  she  perith,  do 


not  cotMlemn  me  to  encounter  my  third  trial  among  alieno 
and  strangers.  No!  do  not  compel  me  to  quit  Laueanno.” 

1  cannot,  howevar,  aacrifice  tha  pracioua  haalth  of  my 
wife,  perhape  her  very  life,  to  such  idia  presentiments. 
The  English  physieiana  assure  ma  1  have  not  a  day  to 
loss  ;  but  1  will  suffer  her  to  accuae  me  of  caprice  and  un- 
kindness  rather  than  give  her  the  slightest  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  truth. 

Dommo  d'Ostola, — Again,  and  for  the  thousandth  time, 
I  recognise  the  impotcncy  of  human  wishes, — the  vanity 
of  earthly  prospects.  Instead  of  enjoying  side  by  side 
with  the  object  of  my  iJidatry,  the  glorious  scenery  amid 
which  we  have  been  loitering,  I  rejoice  only  th^  the 
Simplon  is  passed,  and  that  we  have  proceeded  thus  far 
in  safety.  Standing  once  more  upon  the  threshold  of 
Italy,  I  begin  to  miss  the  charm  with  which  I  once  found 
it  invested  ;  and  the  atmosphere  positively  affects  me  with 
a  more  baneful  charm  than  even  that  of  Castle  Kydal. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  air,  and  a  degree 
of  languid  torpor  in  my  own  frame,  as  if  the  Genius  of 
Misfortune  were  wandering  abroad  to  menace  or  destroy ; 
and  although  I  sometimes  express  my  displeasure  at  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  ili-cuncealed  despondency,  I  own  I  am  beginning  to 
acknowledge  a  similar  influence.  In  a  few  days  we  »alt 
be  among  the  lakes  which  in  times  of  old  excited  such 
pleasurable  emotions  in  my  bosom ;  and  before  I  quitted 
Paris  I  promised  Sommariva  to  pass  a  day  or  two  with 
Evelyn  at  Isola  Bella.  If  any  local  influence  can  dissolve 
the  fatal  spell  enwoven  round  our  journey,  it  will  be  the 
aspect  of  that  enchanting  spot. 

leola  Bella,  Oolober  i6th — Yes  I  here  indeed  we  find 
that  balminest  of  nature  which  Milton  assures  us  is 
“  Able  to  cure  all  sadness  but  despair.” 

Never  did  I  behold  a  scene  so  exquisite,  never  inhale 
an  atmosphere  so  musky  with  the  fragrance  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  summer,  as  that  which  greeted  us  on  reaching  the 
island  this  morning.  Yonder  mountains  maintain  their 
rugged  dignity,  as  if  in  contrast  to  the  ornate  and  luxurious 
cultivation  of  the  oasis  lying  at  their  feet : — the  nearer 
hills, — clothed  with  mournful  olive  groves  relieving  the 
bright  foliage  of  the  chestnut,  the  mulberry,  and  the  wan¬ 
dering  vines  which  unite  them  into  a  bower  of  verdure,— 
are  enlivened  by  the  spires  of  countless  villages ;  while 
the  lake  reflects  on  a  crystal  mirror  the  skiffs  which  traffic 
between  the  Toccia,  the  Tesino,  aid  its  beautiful  shoreJ- 

But  who  can  describe  the  charm  of  our  approach  t 
Isola  Madre — with  its  palm-trees  extending  their  mys¬ 
terious  foliage,  as  if  to  invite  us  toward  a  refuge  from  the 
fervour  of  the  autumnal  sun — its  exotics  flinging  up  their 
masses  of  blossom  from  amid  the  fissures  of  the  rucks  ifitu 
the  brightness  of  day,  and  seeming  to  exult  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  lieauty  !  Drawing  aside  the  awning  of  oar 
boat,  tliat  I.,ady  Evelyn  might  enjoy  with  me  the  aspect  of 
the  uiirutlled  lake  and  the  bright  Borromean  gems  which 
seem  to  float  upon  its  surface,  I  pointed  out  to  her  ad¬ 
miral  inn  the  clear  deep  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  felt 
satisfied  that  even  her  depression  of  spirit  must  give  way 
to  joyful  emotions  at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  spot.  But 
insteal  of  replying  to  my  enthusiasm,  she  extended  her 
pale  thin  hand  toward  a  single  cloud, — a  solitary  dark 
speck  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

“  This  is  mere  waywardness, — ”  I  began  in  an  angry 
voice,  while,  with  a  mournful  smile,  she  motioned  me  to 
;  silence. 

“  I  love  the  sunshine,”  she  faltered,  **  for  it  it  for  ay 
beloved  ; — I  welcome  the  cloud,  for  it  is  for  Evelyn." 

'  “  Is  this  a  scene  for  discontent  ?”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  think 

you  that  affliction  can  find  its  way  to  a  seclusion  so  bright 
I  as  this  !” 

“  Yet  even  here,”  she  replied,  “  mast  yoor  Evelyn  en¬ 
counter  her  third  trial — her  last.”  I  turn^  er**y»  I  would 
,  no  longer  listen  to  her  peevish  foreboilings. 

27/A. — Do  I  live  to  write  it ! — Yet!  it  is  fitting  that 
such  records  should  not  p.ass  away.  Let  me  subdue  the 
anguish  of  my  heart  till  all  is  told, — and  then — no  matter  ! 

We  stood — ICC — O  word  of  agony,  which  I  mutt  breathe 
no  more  ! — on  the  marble  terrace  of  the  villa,  watching 
-  the  vessels  as  they  wandered  like  living  things  upon  its 
waves.  She  leant  heavily  on  my  arm — she  raised  her 
head  to  my  shoulder — she  pointed  out  to  me  an  ap¬ 
proaching  boat  apparently  steered  by  the  peasants  of  the 
country. 

“  It  liears  my  destiny  she  murmured.  “  I  can  dis¬ 
cern  Lord  B.'s  confidential  servant  seated  in  the  stern. 
He  promised  to  forward  to  me  at  this  place  the  first  letters 
that  might  arrive  from  England.  Edward,  Eklward, — he 
would  not  have  despatched  that  man,  had  not  the  news 
I  been  fatal ! — .All  is  over  !” 

I  prayed  her  to  be  calm,  but  her  agitation  increased  at 
the  fellucca  approached  the  landing-place.  For  a  moment 
she  became  rigid  and  motionless  as  marble  in  my  arms, — 
while  the  steward  |of  Lord  B.,  stepping  from  the  boat, 
placed  a  letter  in  mV  hands. — It  was  sealtd  with  black !— 


In  Another  moment  I  wm  covered  with  the  life'*  blood  of  I  future  destiniee.  Over  hill,  and  over  dale,  through  gree*  I  pretence  in  town.  Unfortunately,  he  had  this  year  la* 


my  Evelyn  ; — and  that  ihrtAbing  heart  wae  at  peace !  ^  lanes  and  tangled  woods,  I  wound  my  way,  ever  and  ken  the  affairs  of  his  estate  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
0^rhara^efuge*it*the  graveT**'***  anon  pausing  to  enjoy  the  scenes  of  beauty  that  opened  agent,  and  committed  them  to  mine,  and  while  I  was 

before  my  view.  At  length  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  little  “  dwelling  in  fields,  and  leading  an  ambrosial  life,”  every* 
LETTERS  'baCHELOr"^^*^  cottage  among  tlte  foldings  of  the  hills,  embosomed  in  thing  was  neglected,  and  the  unwonted  confusion 

Epistle  1  trees,  and  mantled  with  green  vines,  that,  evidently  trained  prompted  my  father  to  issue  the  mandate  recalling  me 

jfj.  _ « Every  beginning  is  cheerful,  the  thresh-  ^  *  woman’s  hand,  entwined  the  pillars  of  the  simple  home.  Having  made  E^ith  promise  to  write  to  me  con¬ 
oid  is  the  place  of  expecUtion,”  and  as  you  have  just  »«randah,  and  formed  graceful  festoons  over  the  stantly,  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  dell  where  the 

launched  your  little  bark  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  public  trelliced  windows.  A  little  brook  that  murmured  over  its  brightest  hours  of  my  life  were  passed,  and  which  now 
ofunion,  I  will  take  up  an  oar,  either  to  aid  you  in  stem*  ‘I*®  ‘I*  minstreUy,  gleams  in  the  distance  like  an  island  of  the  blessed.  I 

ming  the  adverse  tide,  or  in  rowing  gently  down  the  While  I  stood  contemplating  this  picturesque  dwelling,  a  plunged  into  all  the  details  of  business  on  my  return 
smooth  and  placid  current.  I  cannot  indeed  write  « let-  young  g'rl  emerged  from  the  cottage,  and  busied  herself  horns,  but  long  confiding  letters  illumined  the  waste 
ters  from  under  a  bridge,”  for  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  'u  tying  up  some  carnations  that  had  fallen  from  their  around  me.  I'hese  precious  memoirs  of  requited  affec- 
watera  gliding  past,  suggests  nothing  to  my  mind  but  re-  support.  Her  exquisitely  proportioned  form — her  chis-  tion  almost  reconciled  me  to  our  separation.  Her  shrink- 
llections  on  the  restless  current  of  human  life,  and  the  features — the  rich  auburn  hair  that  fell  in  natural  ing  nature  was  never  fully  developed  in  conversation,  for 

fleeting  character  of  earthly  things,  which  from  the  days  ringlets  about  her  face,  and  the  silken  tresses  knotted  be-  timidity  threw  over  her  mind  a  veil  which  was  never  en. 
of  Horace  to  our  own,  have  been  dressed  up  in  every  va-  giving  »  Grecian  contour  to  her  head— her  eyes  tirely  lifted  up  ;  but  in  solitude,  her  thoughts  flowed  from 

riety  of  form  and  shape.  Besides,  the  frost  will  soon  '^^••ed  under  their  long  drooping  lashes,  and  the  simplicity  her  pen  with  unrestrained  freedom,  and  there  was  such  a 
bind  the  stream  with  his  silver  chains,  and  stifle  all  its  grace  that  shed  an  ineffable  charm  over  her  whole  spirit  of  exquisite  refinement  breathing  through  he, 

plaintive  murmurings while  should  the  wintry  blast  figure,  fully  realized  my  beau  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  pages — so  much  womanly  feeling — and  wKhal  revealings 

sweep  under  the  ruined  arches,  it  would  assuredly  give  I  came  forward  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion,  but  as  sbe  from  the  very  depths  of  a  heart  filled  with  sweet  and 
me  a  twinge  of  my  old  complaint.  Nor  can  1  sit  like  old  fi*ed,  like  a  startled  fawn,  those  full,  rich,  dark  eyes  upon  afliectionate  impulses,  that  although  sundered  by  distance 
’‘Christopher  in  a  cave."  It  is  not  the  summer  lime,  the  •“‘1  *  crimson  glow  mantled  her  every  feature,  I  could  I  never  felt  to  be  so  near.  At  length  one  of  their  pages 
pleasant  summer  time,  and  there  are  no  enchanting  pros-  scarcely  stammer  out  the  excuses  I  thought  it  incumbent  made  a  startling  announcement.  Her  mother’s  health, 
pects,  and  balmy  breezes,  and  warbling  songsters  to  call  upon  roe  to  make.  She  soon,  however,  recovered  her  com-  she  said,  was  so  exceedingly  delicate,  that  she  feared  for 
forth  trains  of  entrancing  reveries  and  pleasing  thoughts,  posure,  and  with  graceful  dignity  asked  me  to  enter  the  her  the  inclemency  of  a  northern  climate,  and  they  had 
Then  I  have  no  faire  ladye  to  administer  to  my  wants — for  cotuge  and  rest  awhile  Having  mentioned  my  name,  determined  to  spend  the  winter  with  some  dear  friend 
as  my  good  Mrs.  Deborah,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  *nd  that  of  the  friend  at  whose  house  I  was  sojourning,  in  Carolina.  I  hastened  immediately  to  them,  and  found 
has  presided  over  my  esUblishment,  and  made  me  the  and  with  whom  I  found  she  was  well  acquainted,  we  soon  my  worst  fears  realized — that  nothing  could  prolong  the 
most  comfortable  of  old  bachelors,  would  be  led  to  “tep*  ^he  threshold  of  a  first  acquaintance,  and  an  life  of  her  beloved  mother,  but  warmer  sunshine  and  more 
apprehend  an  interminable  series  of  disastrous  conse-  hour  rapidly  passed  away  by  us  both  unheeded.  “As  genial  skies.  Go  they  must,  and  go  at  once, 
quences,  from  the  damp  chilling  air  of  such  an  insalubri*  the  aspect  of  a  well-formed  person  pleases  us,  so  also  It  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  to  have  our 
ous  place.  But  seated  by  my  own  bright  fire-side,  in  my  does  a  fair  establishment,  by  means  of  which  the  presence  nuptials  solemnized,  that  I  might  accompany  Edith 

own  elbow-chair _ with  means  and  appliances  to  comfort  of  a  rational  intelligent  mind  is  made  known  to  us,”  and  through  the  perils  of  the  great  deep  ;  but  this  could  not 

^hat  cannot  be  found  under  a  bridge  or  in  a  cave,  I  can  surroundings  of  Edith  gave  hints  and  intimations  of  be.  My  father,  stern  and  unbending  in  his  nature,  would 

hold  communion  with  “  the  beings  of  my  memory  and  my  fi®^  character  which  were  not  lost  upon  me,  as  I  cursorily  not  hear  of  my  leaving  home  till  his  affairs  were  duly  at- 
hopes,”  and  admit  you  into  the  arcana  of  my  past  life,  glanced  around.  tended  to ;  so  that  having  made  every  arrangement  that 

which  I  take  it  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  our  The  room  was  perfumed  with  flowers  exquisitely  ar-  might  conduce  to  their  comfort,  and  with  the  hope  of  re- 
furthcr  acquaintance,— a  sjwcies  of  master  of  tbeceremo-  ranged  in  vases— the  painting  materials  which  were  scat-  joining  them  in  a  fortnight,  I  bade  them  farewell.  Never 
nies  to  the  more  important  matter  which  is  to  follow.  ^red  on  the  table  where  she  had  been  sketching  a  bunch  of  j  shall  I  forget  the  sad  expression  of  those  dark  liquid  eyes^ 
Behold,  then,  through  the  long  vista  of  departed  years,  wild  flowers  that  lay  grouped  before  her— the  crayon  draw-  I  that  sank  beneath  my  earnest  gaze  ;  the  faltering  tones  ; 
a  sunny  golden  perspective,  where  wandering  in  the  ings  that  hung  upon  the  wall — a  well- filled  book-case  close  the  tremulous  pressure  of  the  hand  ;  the  half-uttered  words 
checkered  shade,  are  seen  two  beings,  radiant  with  hope  at  hand,  and  a  guiUr  suspended  in  one  corner  of  the  room—  of  mingled  fear  and  hope.  They  are  all  “coiled  up* 
and  love— the  maiden  is  bright  as  the  dreams  of  child-  all  told  something  of  the  pursuiu  of  the  presiding  spirit  within  my  breast.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  the  vessel 
hood,  and  resplendent  as  the  mom,  when  first  it  steals  of  the  scene.  The  beautiful  flush  had  passed  away,  and  freighted  with  my  all  of  earthly  treasure,  till  it  became  a 

upon  the  world _ the  youth  has  clustering  locks  of  rich  'he  was  pale  as  marble.  Never  have  I  seen  so  much  speck  upon  the  horiz  m,  and  I  returned  home,  “  steeped 

brown  hair,  an  open  brow,  and  an  eye  from  which  spar-  deep  pathos  on  any  countenance  ;  you  seemed  to  look  in-  to  the  lips’’  in  sadness.  During  the  next  two  weeks,  I 
kle  scintillations  of  a  spirit,  pure  and  benevolent  to  all  ‘o  Ihe  far  depths  of  her  soul  as  you  gazed  upon  those  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  business,  that  I  bad  no  time  to 
created  beings.  But  is  not  this  some  fanciful  creation  of  earnest  dovelike  eyes— then  her  smile,  how  it  lighted  up  indulge  in  mournful  musings,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
my  brain !— is  it  not  made  of  the  same  stuflT  with  dreams !  her  face  and  made  it  instinct  with  thought ;  it  was  a  sad  third  week,  found  me  full  of  health  and  happiness,  in  the 
Is  not  that  maiden  some  gay  creature  of  the  dementi  *®tl«  to«.  a«  if  the  heart  feared  to  give  way  to  the  im-  gallant  bark  that  was  swiftly  bounding  over  the  billows, — 
Have  these  bodily  eyes  beheld  her,  and  this  hand  pressed  pulses  of  gladness,— as  if  the  early  shadow  of  grief  had  looking  through  long  vistas  of  future  joy,  while  Hope, 
hersi  Yes,  diflicult  as  it  is  to  believe  in  my  own  identity,  fallen  upon  her.  Her  voice,  soft,  low,  and  exquisitely  with  her  airy  fingers  beckoned  to  me  from  afar.  I  had 
yet  it  is  even  so.  Edith  was  the  star  of  my  youth,  and  modulated,  completed  the  spell  that  I  felt  was  gradually  been  sitting  one  day  for  hours,  gazing  into  the  sparkling 
none  more  brilliant  ever  shone  in  the  firmament  of  man’s  enthralling  me.  I  took  my  leave;  but  the  next  day,  and  and  bounding  waves,  when  my  eye  discerned  something 
hopes ;  nor  has  she  ever  sunk  below  the  horizon  of  my  *fi®  t*®*‘  found  me  at  the  cottage,  listening  in  the  distance.  The  most  minute  object  furnishes  food 

mind  to  give  place  to  stars  of  lesser  glory.  Her  sparkling  i  1®  ^he  harmonies  of  that  voice  that  thrilled  through  my  for  s^icculation  at  sea,  and  many  were  the  conjectures 

ray  still  steals  in  upon  my  soul,  and  lights  up  its  dark  soli-  soul,  gazing  upon  that  touching  face  till  I  forgot  that  i  hazarded  as  to  the  nature  of  this  object,  which  were  final- 

tudes.  I  have  paced  the  dull  round  of  existence,  and  have  there  was  aught  else  in  creation.  |  ly  terminated  by  the  Captain’s  veering  the  vessel  round, 

observed  a  great  variety  of  human  characters,  yet  there  Every  day  aflbrded  me  deeper  insight  into  her  charac-  |  so  as  to  enable  us  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  As  we  ap- 
has  ever  glided  in  my  bosom  an  under-current  of  feeling  tefi  fur  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  “habitually  veiled  from  |  preached  within  ken,  we  found  it  to  be  the  hull  of  a  ves. 
upon  which  the  sun  shone  not,  and  on  which  no  eye  ever  observation,”  timidly  emerged  from  their  seclusion — every  sel  floating  idly  on  the  waves.  What  a  thrill  ran  through 
glanced,  but  the  liquid  lapse  of  whose  waters  are  oft-  day  my  alfections  twined  themselves  more  closely  around  ^  our  hearts  !  Imagination  at  once  pictured  the  stately 
times  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  watches.  her  image — and  at  length  she  consented  to  become  mine  ship  riding  the  waves  in  triutn[)h,  contrasted  with  the  si- 

Charming  Edith,  how  well  do  I  remember  the  hour  '  — my  own  Edith,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  most  of  the  lence,  the  desolation  of  that  tossing  wreck  !  These 
that  stamped  her  image  on  my  heart!  It  was  one  of  j  sons  of  men  for  once  in  their  lives.  “In  the  life  of  an  thoughtswerccoursingll)roughniy'niiid,whentheCap- 
those  lovely  mornings  in  June,  when  the  air  is  laden  with  !  individual,  there  is  always  some  one  period  in  which  tain  read  her  name  upon  her  stern.  It  was  that  of  the 
perfume,  and  the  mere  sense  of  existence  o’erflows  the  j  everything  is  combined  that  contributes  to  happiness ;  it  vessel  in  which  Edith  had  embarked  !  My  brain  reeled, 
aoul  with  joy  too  full,  too  deep  for  utterance.  1  left  iny  j  comes  once,  and  it  comes  not  again.”  ;  \  film  gathered  before  me,  and  I  fell  senseless  on  the 

friend's  hospitable  mansion,  and  throwing  my  gun  over  Several  weeks  glided  away  on  the  wings  of  joy,  and  j  deck.  How  long  oblivion  touched  me  with  her  leaden 
my  shoulder,  sallied  forth  to  find  my  own  amusement  for  I  hope,  and  love,  when  I  was  recalled  to  the  realities  of  life  i  wand  I  know  not ;  but  I  awoke  to  misery — to  the  remem- 
he  day,  little  dreaming  that  that  day  was  to  colour  my  j  by  a  stem  letter  from  my  father,  requiring  my  immediate  1  brance  of  that  floating  wreck,  that  we  had  left  far  away 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  AKM-CHAIR  OF  AN 
OLD  BACHELOR. 

Epistle  1. 

Mr.  Editor — “Every  beginning  is  cheerful,  the  thresh- 


determined  to  spend  the  winter  with  some  dear  friend 
in  Carolina.  I  hastened  immediately  to  them,  and  found 


which  I  take  it  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  our 
further  acquaintance, — a  s])ecies  of  master  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  to  the  more  important  matter  which  is  to  follow. 


r 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 


upon  the  ocean.  Thie  is  one  of  “  ihe  pictures  in  mj  of  the  Arsenal :  to  what  issue  these  hostile  demonsirstions  j  ritories  would  be  perfectly  inaccessible  to  Kussia  from 
heart's  gallery”  up..n  which  I  can  neser  look  withouMhe  tend-whether  to  check  the  growing  ambition 

deepest  emotion  :  it  brings  back  all  the  desolating  train  of  imperious  Czar, — or  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  British  carry  on  a  lazv,  rezatinus,  expensire  and 

images  that  overshadowed  the  most  agonizing  moment  of  dominion,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture .  for  the  rtal  xnttn-  |  doubtful  war  with  the  contemptible  hordes  of  military  raU- 
niv  life  ; — still  some  hoiic  remained  that  the  passengers  /wns  of  a  British  Cabinet  have  always  been  as  inscrutable  *’**'"^^**  ^*”'*  Were  the  case  dififrre  A 

iiiight  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck ;  and  on  arriving  I  to  the  eye  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  mysteries  ,  „f  defence  would  not  be  an  army  of  75  000 

at  my  destined  port,  I  made  every  possible  inquiry,  but  in  !  of  a  world  to  come  :  there  is  every,  reason  to  believe,  how-  men  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  but  a  few  line-of-battle  ships 
ygin  ever,  that  Kussia  will  be  in  no  great  haste  to  set  out  u{>on  I  frieate.s  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Baltic.  A 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  L  .  .  i.u  u  !  blockade  of  St.  Petersburgh  on  one  side  of  Odessa,  and 

I  questioned  the  raging  billows,  but  their  long  resound-  an  Indian  conquest  hunt,  and  that  the  moremm/,  although  other,  would  soon  brine  the  Russians 

ing  roll  was  my  only  answer.  I  implored  the  sea  to  give  belligerent  enough  to  appearance,  is  simply  one  of  precau-  j  into  submission  Kussia  is  an  infant  in  point  of  strength 
back  the  dead,  but  no  voice  came  from  its  hollow  caves  !  tion,  and  only  intended  to  prevent  a  war.  I  compared  to 

I  returned  home  a  changed  and  desolate  man — the  illu-  The  times  are  past  in  England,  when  a  British  ministry  ,  Hsstzr  Stavhok. — This  eccentric  but  highly 

sions  of  life  had  faded  :  and  though  I  have  playrd  my  part  could  sustain  itself  in  power,  or  a  scheming  faction  set  {  talented  lady,  who  for  years  has  dwell  in  the  desert  like 

in  the  great  drama  of  existence,  and  have  been  jostled  on  the  wheels  of  social  disorganization  in  motion,  by  appeal-  j  *,  Zenobi^  has  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of 

*  •*  J  the  reduction  of  her  pension  to  one  half  Its  former  amount, 

the  busy  highway  of  life  :  yet  I  have  always  felt  that  my  mg  to  the  wildest  and  stormiest  passions  of  the  multitude.  relinquish  her  state,  and  retire  into  complete  seclusion. 


path  must  ever  be  a  lone  and  dismal  one. 


The  exterminating  wars  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  bloody  Ur  Meryon,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  intelligence,  has  for 


I  have  lingered  somewhat  long  upon  this  romance  of  my  carnage  at  Wa'erloo,  have  not  been  unproductive  of  salutary  ^me  tune  been  the  physician  of  Udy  Hester,  and  for  the 
.  *  .  ■'  ,  ,  1  •  .  1  r  u-  1  •  .  .w  last  twelve  months  resided  with  her  Ladyship  in  the  con- 

history,  Mr.  Editor;  but  age  is  garrulous,  and  on  some  results:  and  people  instead  of  rushing  eagerly  into  the  of  Marseilles,  on  Mount  I.ehanon.  According  to  the 

rare  occasions  loves  to  dwell  on  the  deep-worn  remem-  jaws  of  death,  as  they  did  during  the  French  war,  when  account  given  by  Dr.  Meryon,  who  is  now  performing 

brances  of  early  years ;  and  could  you  explore  the  rocks  of  ihe  very  dogs  were  taught  to  bark  at  foreigners  in  the  quarantine  at  Marwilles,  the  cireumstances  in  whwh  I..ady 

.*rri  -.si  -  s  *  Hester  i«  placed  wuL  in  all  probabilitf,  le«il  to  anmterert- 

many  a  man’s  mind  you  would  ofttimes  come  upon  a  streets  of  I^ndon,— are  now  mostly  anxious  to  prevent  i„g  correspondence  with  several  members  of  her  Majesty’* 

lonely  lake,  sleeping  and  tranquil,  reflecting  on  its  glassy  the  invasion  of  peace,  and  to  promulgate  their  friendly  Government. 

surface  images  of  surpassing  tenderness  and  beauty.  feelings  toward  all  men  :  in  this  opinion  we  are  borne  out  t  •  .  i  i 

®  re  J  o  or  Storms. — M  ith  reference  to  I^ieut.  Colonel 

But  Mrs.  Deborah  comes  in  with  my  tea,  which  it  by  one  of  our  weekly  contemporaries  published  in  Lon-  i  RcjJ’s  valuable  work  on  the  law  of  storms,  we  wish  to  di- 


would  be  the  highest  temerity  in  me  not  to  take  at  the  ap-  J®"*  which  has  always  been  known  as  uttering  the  senti-  reel  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  reports  which  havs 

pointed  hour,— and  so  for  the  present  farewell  to  senti-  »ienla  of  the  most  intelligent  and  dispassionate  portion  of  ••‘‘■'7  »"ived  of  disastrous  effects  fropa  the  recent  storm# 
^  ^  1.  n  L  •.  si.  s  i  s  on  the  Other  fide  of  the  s\tlantic,  which  we  nret  heard  ol 

ment -and  farewell  to  you.  Sk.nex.  the  British  community— we  mean  the  mercantile  interest  by  the  packet  Sheffield  That  ship  sailed  from  New  York 

■ — ll - ■  .  '  —the  “  Weekly  London  Detpaick"  quite  ridicules  the  idea  j  on  the  13ih  of  September,  before  the  storm  was  over.— 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  of  Great  Britain  going  to  war  with  any  power  on  earth,  j  Tbe  gale  had  commenced  blowing  there  violently  from  th# 

“  Senex”  will  perceive  by  our  caption  to  his  coinmuni-  or  under  it;  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  its  and  when  it  had  veered  to  north  the  Sheffield 

ere  slipped  her  cables,  and  sailed  for  England.  According  to 

cation  that  we  willingly  accede  to  his  proposal ;  we  shall  |  editorial  arlicle,  regretting  at  the  same  lime  that  we  have  Col  Reid’s  theory,  supposing  this  gale  to  have  bad  a  north- 
be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again  whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  i  not  room  for  more.  erly  progression,  the  Sheffield  ought  to  have  had  the  wind 


can  Sparc  him  from  the  tea  table.  j  4,  'Pbere  is  no  doctrine  more  settled  than  that  war  ■■  a  ^  ...  f 

1  nere  11  no  oocirine  more  leiuea  man  inai  war  IS  a  course.  We  can  imagine  very  important  consequences  to 

A  has  been  received  ;  his  verses  are  under  coiisidera- i  curse,  and  peace  a  blessing,  to  all  nations,  and,  conse-  result  from  esUblishing  the  truth  of  this  supposed  law, 
tion  for  next  week  1  '^ars  are  never  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  cases  ihe  owner#  of  the  Sheffield  .hould  publish  the  log-book 

We  are  sorrv  that  we  cannot  comoW  with  the  reouest  1  nwessity.  1  hese  great  truths  ought  to  be  ih,i  ,hip  in  detail,  for  the  investigation  into  the  theory 

-  .  „  .  I  uui  •  k  ®*P^**^*y  nearly  nfiy  year*  of  ilorma  haa  become  apparcnllv  one  of  much  more  import- 

of  “  Amicus  —It  was  never  our  intention  to  dabble  in  the  |  war  that  we  kindled  throughout  the  world,  and  for  which  ^nce  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity.  We  leara 
ulimy  fount  of  politics,  much  less  to  use  our  exertions  were  the  great  paymasters.  Little  or  no  impressions  laier  papers  that  the  coasts  of  Florida  were  visited 

for  the  Duroose  of  carrvinv  out  such  contemptible  views  i  ^ ‘bis  sort  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  country,  for  our  by  violent  storms  on  the  7th,  8ih,  9lh,  and  10th  of  Sep- 
for  the  purpose  of  cariT.ng  out  contempt  ble  views.  Tory  newspa,,ers  are  perpetually  striving  to  gel  u.  into  a  i,^,„bc,,  ,„d  ihe  .hipping  r;port.  ari  full  of  account.  Tf 

.1  he  appears  to  entertain  :  were  we  to  effect  the  change  I  war  in  some  quarter  or  other,  without  caring  why  or  dig.„a.leJ  ve.«il..  Could  thwe  several  report.  b«  collat- 
which  he  proposes,  we  might  please  Am,  but  we  should  wherefore.  Atone  time  the  tocsin  is  sounded  for  a  war  ed,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  disaster,  le.ulted  from 
certainly  give  umbrage  and  disatisfaction  to  the  most  res.  ^*‘b  North  America,  respecting  the  North  Eastern  boon-  ibe  same  tempest,  and  that  it  was  one  of  those  great  rota- 

pectable  portion  of  our  subscriber.  ‘“It’  7  ‘b«  Canadian  que.ljon  l„,y  which  seem  to  obey  a  fixed  law  of  nalure.- 

pectable  portion  ol  ^r  subscribers.  any  thing  el«5  ihat  can  be  trumped  up.  If  these  fail,  hope  th.it  every  one  who  L.  the  power  to  facilitate 

Our  subscribers  will  perceive  that  we  have  already  '  *  **■  ^  * ,  ®**®®**  P®*^**’  this  interesting  and  curious  inquiry  will  lend  their  aid  to 

.  ,  •  .K  »,  f  ,  K  -^  !  «b'ch  IS  clearly  proved  to  be  so  injurious  to  our  commer-  it,  advancement,  and  that  before  another  year  ha.  pa.Md 

Uken  two  .tep.  in  the  march  of  improvement  :  we  have  ,  cial  interest,  that  the  country  ought  to  declare  war  against  |  we  may  have  grwtly  increased  our  knowlilge  on  the  sub- 
mended  our  typography  and  added  a  cover  to  our  pajier  ;  j  r  ranee.  1  he  next  attempt  to  create  a  war,  is  upon  the  o„  ibe  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  far 

this  we  hope  will  convince  the  many  that  we  are  no  nig-  1  OMupatioja  of  Algiers  by  the  french.  greater  facility  for  tracking  the  progress  of  storms  than 

Hard-  in  oVoDortion  as  the  influx  of  natronaire  increase  '  have  written  jeore.  of  leading  article.  „„  ih;,  .  ibere  the  same  language  is  spoken  almost 

gard  .  in  proportion  as  the  influx  of  patronage  increases  order  to  prove  that  it  i.  our  duty  and  interest  to  go  to  f^om  the  Equator  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  U  otherwise  hers, 

our  exertions  to  please  shall  lie  doubled  a  hundredfold.  |  war  with  f  ranee  in  behalf  of  the  Algerines.  This  scheme  ^^here  we  have  different  nations  inhabiting  the  coast  both 
p  . rr  j  “  I  J  •*!,  >•  had  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and  the  Africa  and  Europe.  But  it  would  not  be  impoMiblr  to 

Person,  residing  in  the  country  can  only  be  served  with  ,  Tone,  prove  that  a  genera  war  must  ensue,  or  ought  to  obtain  information  along  this  sideof  the  Atlantic  also,  from 
this  paper,  by  sending  their  subscriptions  in  advance  to  I  ensue,  Irom  the  state  ol  rdations  between  the  Sultan  of  ihe  Canary  Islands,  from  Madeira,  and  from  the  coasU  of 


erly  progression,  the  Sheffield  ought  to  have  had  the  wind 
veering  from  north  to  north-west  as  she  proceeded  on  her 
course.  We  can  imagine  very  important  consequences  to 


certainly  give  umbrage  and  disatisfaction  to  the  most  res. 
{lectable  portion  of  our  subscribers. 


the  Editor  and  Proprietor,  114  Nassau-slreet.— Terms  Turkey  and  his  rebellious  Pimha  of  Egy^.  Here,  again.  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  lighthouse#  might  all  be 

r...  .  .  .  >•  “  ‘“J*' .  An®‘her  string  to  the  bow  i.  to  be  made  ^3^,  lo  fu,„i,b  information,  anil  perhaps  no  point  is 

1  our  Dollar,  in  advance.  out  of  the  Russian  encroachments,  or  threatened  en-  more  important  than  the  Axore.  for  making  the  r^uiaite 

All  communications  on  buaineas  must  be  po*/ paid.  cri^liments  on  the  trontiers  of  furkey.  Hope  again  observations.  It  will  be  probably  found  that  the  great 

—  —  - - — -  -  —  fails  the  war-mongers  ;  but  Russia  is  in  conflict  with  continents  have  considerable  influence  on  the  courses  of 

The  Erpoai'tor.  \*^*.*^  «  >"  trusted  that  Ihi.  may  stir  up  our  blc^  for  ,he  storm.,  and  that  their  track,  on  this  side  of  the  Ailan- 


courses  of 

The  Erpoai'tor.  It  w  trusted  uat  Ihi.  may  stir  up  our  blood  for  I  ,he  storm.,  and  that  their  track,  on  this  aide  of  the  Ailan- 

"“t  “larra  whilat  we  1;^  Jo  not  therefore  correspond  to  those  on  the  other  aid., 
NEW-YORK,  DECEMBER  15,  1838.  \te  frightened  by  a  threatened  approach  of  Kussia  upon  although  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  revolve  by  the 

. .  .  .  -  ... -  the  extreme  North-Western  boundaries  of  our  East  India  i  game  i3w _ The  Times 

We  are  again  wilhout  further  inlclligence  from  Europe,  dominions,  the  Burmese  are  made  to  alarm  us  on  the'  - 

...  .  1  k  #k  *»  «k  rt*  1 1  »»  trv  tUss  fronlier.  1  hose  Burmese,  however,  luni  i  ErrerTS  or  Stcam  .N^vioatios — The  effects  of  the 

bave  what  Las  been  received  by  the  Sheffield,  lo  the  3^  iambs,  and  the  war  advocates  have  no  ;  guccessful  voyages  of  steam  vessels  Selween  England  and 

fourth  ult  — as  these  papers,  however,  had  not  been  dc-  ,  hope  of  indulging  in  bloodshed  in  this  quarter.  The  old  '  the  United  States,  in  the  way  of  increa.smg  the  intercourse 
livered  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  last  week,  we  '  national  jealousies  Itetween  I  ranee  and  England  are  ap-  '  between  the  two  countries,  seem  likely  to  be  very  great 

sloll  eiill  frnm  them  whatever  mav  aimear  to  US  as  '  ^“P®  ®**  It  appears,  from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter 

^hall  now  cull  from  them  whatever  may  appear  to  us  as  ^  3,,,^  ^,,1^  3  ,j,,3„,,  Phila.lelphia,  to  a  genilema.i  in  Manchester,  that 

likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  the  most  important  .  tiers  of  Persia  and  India.  Here  there  appears  lo  be  some-  ^  even  medical  practitioners  in  this  country  are  likely  to  de- 
i’.cins  that  we  can  find,  are  the  warlike  preparations  now  1  thing  like  earnest.  •\ii  army  of  .10,01)0  troops  (on  pa|>er,)  |  rive  advantage  from  it : — “  I  am  told,  the  access  between 
making  in  the  Roval  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  :  the  utmost  '  British  and  natives,  is  to  proceed  in  three  divisions  [  the  two  countries  is  now  more  safe  and  agreeable,  and  can 
.  .  “  .  , ,  '  ,  -1  1 1  1  •  1  ^  residencies  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madra..,  '  be  effected  in  much  shorter  time  than  a  journey  to  many 

activity.  It  would  seem,  has  prevailed  lately  in  every  depart-  ,  the  purpose  ot  forming  a  cordon  on  the  Persian  Iron-  |  parts  of  this  country.  Tell  Mrs. - ,  that  one  of  my 

iiicnt  of  this  great  emporium  of  Britain,  in  consequence  |  tier,  and  of  occupying  positions  in  the  intermediate  tern-  I  neighbours,  .Mrs.  — ,  has  embarked  in  the  steamer  Great 

of  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which  have  been  .  "‘"y  '*  ‘’y  *  I  Western,  by  herself,  to  consult  a  physician  in  lAindon,  in 

...  -  ■  *k  4  -4  •  r  1  allied  force  of  45,001  troops  from  other  Indian  respect  of  deafness,  and  that  she  expects  to  return  by  the 

so  rajiid  for  supplies  of  munitions  of  war,  that  it  is  found  The  whole  affair  appears  to  usthorougly  an  im-  nnmt,  conveyance  in  the  course  of  k  few  Irish 

Utterly  impossible  to  complete  them  by  the  present  strength  '  position.  The  best  judges  maintain  that  our  Indian  ter- '  Paper. 


the  defence  ®f  India  To  double  our  alarm,  whilst  we  ,ic  Jo  not  therefore  correspond  to  those  on  the  other  side, 
are  frightened  by  a  ihrealcned  approach  of  Russia  upon  aUhough  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  revolve  by  the 
the  extreme  North-Western  boundaries  of  our  Last  India  j  33, j’.y _ TAc  Times 


dominions,  the  Burmese  are  made  to  alarm  us  on  the 
South-Eastern  frontier.  These  Burmese,  however,  turn 


EreecTS  or  Steam  Nwiqatios — The  effects  of  the 


CANADA.  I  honae.  Tbia  ia  lb«  law  ;  and  any  otbor  mode  uf  reachini;  SMirHaoN  BagnaaT. — Tbe  Houae  of  RepreaentatiTca 

...  ,  .  L  V.  I  the  object,  if  by  violence,  ia  undoubtedly  treaaon  and  in  Conirreaa,  on  Monday,  received  a  nieaaage  from  the 

Contrary  to  our  anticipationa  another  attempt  baa  been  |  Preaident  to-day,  transmitting  Reporta  from  the  State  and 

made  to  light  the  firebrand  of  discord,  by  a  band  of;  I(  a  man  ovrea  you  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  disputea.  Treasury  Depart  ments  relative  to  the  Smithson  Bequest. 
American  painots,  who,  says  the  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  I  can  you  be  authorised  to  break  open  his  desk,  and  pay  The  whole  business  connected  with  the  Executive  De- 

Saturday  afternoon,  crossed  the  Detroit  River,  landed  at  of  hi*  "’‘1  “*-*  "““"•‘y  h»»  been  in- 

•  y  •  '  must  be  strictly  legal.  With  what  countenance — what  veateu  in  State  Stocks.  The  rrefiident  calls  upon  Con- 

Sandwich,  where  they  burnt  several  buildings,  together  ,  jugjicp — what  common  sense,  therefore,  can  the  Post  con-  press  to  provide  means  for  carrying  the  bequest  into  eflect. 
with  the  Stesnilioal  Thames,  and  repulsed  an  attack  from  tend,  that  the  Van  Buren  men  were  right  in  marching  a  Referred  to  a  Select  Committee. — Eve.  Utar. 

.  ..,01.,  fore.,  kllllo,  »«.  .1.1,  or.l..  ,.gol.f  ,  “•’  »•"  CH..«„r.  -tS7|...  J««h,„.„TTr ,h.  Ch.o,k.... 

with  the  loss  of  but  one  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  elecii.m  are  wrong,  the  law  will  set  them  right ;  and  a*»out  1800  ‘n  number,  passed  through  Nashville  on  the 

We  were  in  hopes  that  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  '  when  brute  force  attempts  to  violate  law,  order,  justice  !■!  The  Banner  of  that  city  says,  “  It  is  to  be  ap- 

wat  mixed  up  in  these  reports,  and  were  anxiously  look-  I  and  usage,  connected  with  the  existence  of  civil  g.ivern-  prehended  that  they  will  suffer  intensely  from  the  cold  ere 
..  .  •  '  ment,  the  bayonet  roust  be  called  in  to  sustain  the  laws,  they  reach  their  new  homes,  particularly  if  they  prosecute 

iDg  forward  for  some  direct  communication  from  our  cor-  Pennsylvania  are  the  friends  and  supporters  ‘hdr  journey  by  land  during  the  winter.  It  has  been 

respondent,  which  having  failed  us  at  the  hour  of  going  to  ;  ^ft^e  General  Administration— not  the  Whigs  suggested  that  they  will  probably  pitch  their  tents  in  the 

Dress  ;  we  are  obliged  to  refer  our  readers  for  confirms-  !  We  have  accounts  to  Tuesday  that  all  was  quiet.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  wait  for  spring." 

.i.„  ot  .h.  ..pon.  i„  ,u..,i.n  u.  .h.  foiio,i„, '■  "U'S.rtS!?.  risii:- 

from  Csnsdian  papers  :  |  ^  ^^hout  a  govemment-the  Whigs  and  Tones  of  the  ^  Embroidered  HandkerchUf,  etc.  etc. 

From  the  DetroU  Daily  Advertieer  of  Dec.  <th.  j  Representatives  meeting  ^parately  as  ^fore-the  Tones  o  „  ,  ,  jt,  Rl,„M  „  i  f»i  i  i  i  i.- 

I  *a  1  I  1.  .u  t<  D  *  ‘  s  **  k  '  i  in  the  CapitoU  and  the  VVhiflfi  at  Glenn  «,  a  private  house,  "y  Leslie,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. —  Mias 
This  morning  about  two  o  clock  the  Patriots  hav mg  unmolestid.  Yet  we  see  that  Tuesday  Leslie  is  one  of  those  gentle  beings,  whom,  were  we  to 

stolen  the  steamboat  Champlain,  succeeded  in  effecting  I  _ H  fn,  mnniincr  f  h«  votes  on  the  Convention.  _  ” 
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Althea  Vernon,  or  the  Embroidered  Handkerehief,  etc.  etc. 
By  Mit$  Leslie.  Lea  &.  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. —  Miss 


olertr.ral.r.r  Ch:;;S  i  The  Sen-te  U  unmole-ted.  Yet  we  *-  ‘hat  Tue^ay  Leslie  is  one  of  those  gentle  beings,  whom,  were  we  to 

landing  on  the  Canada  shore,  a  few  miles  above  f  ”'elwfin*”a  U**  s'"sen^^^^^  Convention,  meet  at  a  watering  place,  or  a  [warding  houae,  we  should 

ty,  and  marched  down  to  Windsor,  immediately  oppo-  or  e  ec  *  _ ; _  conscientiously  eschew,  lest,  in  cate  we  bad  occasion 

aite  this  pUee.  where  they  burnt  a  British  steamboat  and  |  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  to  borrow  an  umbrella  or  an  overcoat,  the  fact  should 

several  butldmga,  we  believe  occupied  as  a  mililary  depot.  ;  „  w  i.*  ^  r  l  •  .  .  •uwuiu 

They  were  opposed  by  the  militia  stationed  there —  i***  c  forthwith  be  blazoned  abroad.  She  is  certainly  the  most 

and  a  jtirmi.h  of  “^e  ^verity  ensued,  after  which  the  >  . .  . . . . . . . 

firing  ceased;  tbe  British  retreated  below  and  the  Pa- 
triots  marched  up  the  river.  Reinforcements  were  imme-  about 


tromthe  Courier  and  Enquirer.  to  borrow  an  umbrella  or  an  overcoat,  the  £*«  should 

Hsrxisboroh,  Monday,  >  forthwith  be  blazoned  abroad.  She  is  cerUinly  the  most 

December  lOtA,  1838.  t  .  .  , 

.  .  r  1  •  unsparing  nagellator  of  a  certain  clasa  of  people,  we  can 

We  have  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  .  ,  _  ,  r  r  • 

out  us,  but  the  Van  Buren  members,  [wor  innocent  souls,  C'*r  having  doffed  our  beaver  to;  but  it  is 


diately  expected  from  Sandwich,  and  bloody  work  may  be  .  cannot  conceive  what  has  occasioned  the  array  of  armed  chiefly  against  the  prevalence  of  upstart  influence  in  New 
expected  soon.  The  Patriots  it  is  said  number  between  n'en  the  Captoline  Hill ;  they  look  around  amazed,  as  York  society,  that  her  shafts  are  most  successfully  lev- 

-Mi-oi!  .» ...n,  u  u  p'- 

sons  who  came  over  in  a  small  boat  after  the  skirmish,  means  this.  Mr.  M'EIwee  in  their  pseudo  Houw,  and  who  are  apt  to  think  every  other  body  as  nobodies 

that  seventeen  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  severaL  Mr.  Myers  of  the  Seriate,  severally  ofl'ered  resolutions  to-  at  all,  we  would  spare  no  effort,  however  excruciatin" 
wounded,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  militia  joined  the  day  for  a  committee  to  enlighten  them  on  this  subject,  to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  this  satirical 

“patriots.”  1,088  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  one  killed  enquire  by  whose  order  the  military  was  assembled,  and  for  .  ,.u  u  ■,  u  -  .  ..  . 

and  two  woumled.  i  what  purpose.  The  former  gentleman  was  particularly  neify  »  *“18  advice,  we  know,  although  it  be  given  in  kind* 

A  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  with  two  pieces  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  overawe  by  cannon  and  bay-  ness,  will  not  be  acted  upon.  Wo  recommend,  therefore 
of  ordnance,  under  the  command  of  Major  Payne,  are  onet  their  deliberations  ;  it  is,  said  he,  a  gross  attempt  to  all  such  people,  who  look  upon  possession  of  wealth  as  the 
now  on  board  the  Erie.  Thev  will  prevent  any  further  wrest  from  the  people  by  military  force  their  dearest  i  .  r  .  i  .  . 

accessions  being  made  to  the  “  Patriot  Army.”  liberties.  I  suppose  be  considers  it  a  most  precious  pri-  ""'y  letter-patent  of  gentility  worth  obtaining,  carefully 

_ _ _  vilegc  of  freemen,  to  bring  armed  and  organized  bullies  to  peruse  Miss  lA'slie's  book  ;  where,  if  they  have  eyes  to 

From  the  Snekett's  Harbour  J, mmol  Dec.  9.  from  Kensington  and  Southwark  toclear the  SenateCham-  jjgcem  and  sagacity  to  fathom,  they  may  find  that  there 

FrvriiTinv  oK  (ivNiKAL  Vov  Shoim  Tz _ We  have  l*er.  whenever  it  may  to  their  most  gracious  majesties  .  i ,  .  .  ’  ... 

Ikcen  "informed  by  a  gentleman  who  w  itnessed  the  scene  <>*  The  liberties  of  the  country  are  not  worth  a  looking  glasses  in  the  world,  than  those  artificial 

that  the  Patriot  commander  Von  Shoultz  was  hung  in  feather,  if  the  deeds  of  last  week  go  unavenged.  With  substances,  commonly  used  for  the  toilet  and  the  dressing 
Kingston  yesterday  morning,  and  that  Colonel  Abbey  and  hypocrisy  inimitable  and  base,  they  now  pretend  that  there 
Mr  (leoroe  were  to  be  executed  on  VVednesdav  mornino  has  not  lieen  at  Harrisburg  any  disturbance  whatever— that 

next,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Woodruff,  though  the  Governor’s  peace.  orJer,  and  quiet  have  reigned  here  unbroken.  This  Carl  Wemrr,  and  other  Tale.",  by  the  Anther  of  Yemas- 

sanction  of  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  W'oodruff  had  exceeds  the  father  of  sins.  Even  our  veritable  .sheriff  |  see,  2  vols.  (icorge  Adland.  ficio  York. — Two  highly 

not  been  received  at  Kmgson  when  our  informant  left.  perniits  a  proclamation,  prepared  doubtless  by  the  “  Pro-  in,ejegti„g  volumes,  descriptive  of  Indian  scenes  and  man- 

— '  Visionary  Government/  to  be  sent  forth  declaring  to  tbe  ^  .... 

Avnnn  a  •  *  y  t  '  world  that  the  pcacc  of  the  lown  has  l>een  unbroken  when  ners,  and  full  of  most  stirring  incidents. 

IaOCA  PROVf \CIAL  IX  -  "'  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  an  active  participator  in  all  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures. — A  collection  of  poems 

From  the  Evening  Star.  '  tjiat  has  transpired-this  paper  made  its  appearance  on  ^y  the  same  Author,  but  not  so  much  to  our  likina  as  his 

Commer^on  the  Rise  and  Frogress  of  the  Pennsylvania  \  i^ignailt^/tL^VoTaHon  Pi**^***  enough  conceived  ; 

^K^deeLco^^re^soning,^'l)Toi^h^t^^^  of  our  town,  promptly  met  and  refuted  this  but  the  most  part  are  greatly  deficient  in  those  qualities  Of 

COS  arc  entitled  to  their  seats  in  the  Assembly,  which  he  ,  ®  issue  o a  se  assei  ions. _  nch  invention,  which  alone  can  keep  the  attention  of  the 

demonstrates  by  figures  and  calculations,  showing  that  I  r,mark*blb  Coincidrnce.— Our  readers  will  recollect  trader  in  willing  subjection,  or  impart  greatness  to  his 

they  had  the  majority,  and  consequently  none  but  the  i  notorious  Rebel  Leader,  Colonel  James  Philips,  mind. 

Whigs  are  to  blame  in  the  whole  matter  Admitting  all  i  ^u^dered  a  poor  man.  named  Edward  Cusac,  a  native  of  We  have  also  on  our  table  Fmr  Years  in  Para.r,.a,. . 

his  premises  to  be  true,  and  th.it  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  about  four  years  ago ;  and  „  ,  „  ,  Years  in  Paraguay, 

the  Loco  toco  candidates,  how  is  this  wrong  to  be  re- j  consequently  tried  for,  and  acquitted  of,  the  said  The  Only  Daughter,  c\c.  etc —All  of  which  we  shall  no- 

dressed  t  Is  It  by  organizing  a  mob  in  Philadelphia  and  i  Murder,  by  a  Jury  of  Radicals,  in  this  District.  tice  at  length  next  week. 

in  Harrisburg,  raising  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  ruf-  ,  ^he  Widow  and  Family  of  Cusac,  since  emigrated  to  .  ■  ■  _ 

fians,  filling  lobbies  and  galleries  with  these  disturbers  of  country,  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  (William  and  TllEATltICAI.S. 

•"  VoLnW..,  i«  u...,  Uo»u.'.  R.*;.  TI,.  p,i„ci,,.l  .r  .h.  ...k,  h...  be.,  lb. 

convene,  threatening  the  Speaker  and  members  with  as-  ^j^^e  battle  of  Johnstown,  these  young  lads,  with  about  Somnambula  at  the  National  ;  and  La 

sassmation?  The  Evening  Post  will  scarcely  say  that  jg  gO  others,  were  among  the  first  to  cross  the  stone  Sylphide,  with  the  ever  fascFhating  Augusta,  at  the  Park, 

this  IS  the  peaceful  or  legal  remedy,  and  yet  this  is  ^vall  behind  which  the  Brigands  were  entrenched.  Philips  Had  we  been  told,  several  years  since,  when  we  formed 
retnedy  oj  the  Van  Huren  nun  in  1  c?in.rylrania.  I  the  murderer  of  their  father,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  nart  of  the  audience  asspnibled  within  ib«  n,.ii.  r  ir 

We  are  a  government  of  laws  and  the  law  says  that  the  ^  g„j  ^gl,  lying  his  men,  to  resist  the  |  j  ,,  /.  i  '  within  the  walls  of  Drury 

clerk  shall  read  the  returns  and  swear  m  the  members.  „i,-_  ,k_  „„„„„  I  Eane— or  l>onvent  (larden,  we  foriret  which — to  irive  wel- 


notbeen  received  at  Kmgson  when  our  informant  left. 

LOCAL.  AJID  PROVIVCI.VL  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  the  Evening  Star. 


^en  done  to  '  named  Edward  Cusac,  a  native  of  We  have  also  on  our  table,  Fjur  Years  in  Paraguay; 

I®  ‘  I  the  County  of  Armagh,  Irelgnd,  about  four  years  ago ;  and  ^ 

’S ‘n  *^*^1  I  was  consequently  tried  for,  and  acquitted  of,  the  said  *  ^  aughter,  etc.  etc.  All  of  which  we  shall  no- 

adelphia  and  j  by  a  Jury  of  Radicals,  in  this  District.  tice  at  length  next  week. 


TIlEATltlC.ALS. 

The  princijial  attractions  of  the  week,  have  been  the 


remeay  0/  ttie  Van  tfuren  nun  in  J  ennsyirania.  I  the  murderer  of  their  father,  not  moie  than  twenty  yards  nart  of  the  audience  isspBibled  within  ib«  w.ii.  r  ir 

We  are  a  government  of  laws  and  the  law  says  that  the  ^  g^j  the  act  of  rail  lying  his  men,  to  resist  the  |  j  ,,  /.  i  '  within  the  walls  of  Drury 

derk  shall  read  the  returns  ao.l  swear  m  the  niembcrs  charge  ;  when  the  two  young  men,  with  a  third  person,  ^ane-or  Convent  (.artlen,  we  forget  which— to  give  wel- 
The  oath  can  only  be  adminisN  red  named  Crawford,  fired  at  him,  and  he  fell,  l^pon  examina-  come  to  a  new  candidate  for  musical  fame,  in  the  person  of 

certificates  of  elation.  I  he  .  henff  of  the  county  sends  jt  was  found  that  one  of  the  shots  pierced  his  body.  Miss  Shirreff,  that  the  timid  ild>u/an/e  oftheeveninn  wa« 

the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  transmits  g^j  jhe  other  his  right  temple.  Thus  we  find  that  miir-  i  ^ii  lin  it  at  II  i>  i  i  ^ 

them  to  the  (.lerk  :  the  Clerk  calls  ofl  the  names  and  ,,6  ur.rewarde.!  ;  and  that  although  excited  ,  Hence  in  her  art,  and  that  per- 

every  man  or  delegation  present  their  certificate,  and  they  gj^j  pariizan  Jurors,  mav  acquit,  yet  that  an  Allwise  Pio-  Action  in  acting,  which  render  her  now  so  conspicuous  in 
are  sworn  an  take  their  seats.  7/n*  is  the  air,  and  any  vidertce  that  never  sleeps,  will  not  suffer  the  guilty  to  go  the  one,  and  so  unapproachable  in  the  other:  we  should 

man  who  by  violence  attempts  to  put  down  that  law  is  a  yj,j,ypjghed.  Strange  that  after  the  lapse  ot  so  long  ^  |,.ve  been  inrlineil  in  '  th  k  u  i  c 

traitor,  in  which  predicament  the  \  an  Buren  bullies  of  the  sons  of  Cusac  should  come  a  distance  of  4000  '  “"=’“'*‘1  “>  prophecy  with  a  smile  of 

Harrisburgh  now  stand.  W  c  ire  willing  to  admit— what  avenge  the  death  of  their  murdered  parent.  decided  incredulity.  Her  acting  more  especially,  we  well 

IS  an  every  day  occurrence  in  Congress  and  in  the  several  ,  rpmpmtK.r  n...  or.,i _ _ ui  i  .  .  l  . 

State  Legislatures — that  men  obtain  seats  which  belong  1  “  God  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Lord  of  all,  Ir  i  <•  ’  ued,  as  to  leave  but 

to  others  :  but  they  can  only  be  dispossessed  by  investiga-  i  “The  Hero  perish  and  the  Sparrow  (all.”  ^  \ little  for  expectation  lu  lean  upon. 

tion,  by  testimony,  by  report,  and  by  the  action  of  the  j  BrockrUle  Staietvian.  '  Miss  Shireff's  gradations  in  the  scale  of  improrement 
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were  unwitneiieed  by  at ;  for  afler  the  first  few  nights  of 
her  public  career  in  l^ondon,  we  never  heard  of  her  again, 
until  we  saw  her  on  the  boards  of  the  National  in  the 
opera  of  Atnehe,  of  which  it  it  sufficient  to  say,  for  the 
present,  that  we  have  thought  of  nothing  else,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  since  its  production. 

Never  do  we  remember  being  more  entirely  taken  by 
surprise,  or  having  our  senses  more  startled  with  wonder, 
than  by  witnessing  the  astounding  change  which  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  this  highly  gifted  creature.  But  our  aston¬ 
ishment  reached  a  much  higher  pitch  on  Wednesday 
evening  when  we  dropped  in  to  see  “  La  SmnambuIaV 
Miss  SJurrrff't  acting  in  the  scene  where  she  struggles  to 
detain  her  lover,  and  force  him  to  listen  to  her  solemn 
protestations  of  innocence,  was  so  electrifying,  and  so 
much  beyond  any  thing  we  have  witnessed  since  the  pre¬ 
mature  demise  of  the  Queen  of  Tragedy  and  of  Song, 
that  even  Wtlsutt,  who  is  proverbially  famed  for  tameness 
and  inanity  of  action,  having  evidently  caught  fire  from 
standing  next  the  blaxe  of  Miss  Skirreff’*  talents,  exerted 
himself  so  successfully  to  support  the  illusion,  that  but 
for  the  soft  mellifluous  notes  he  now  and  then  poured  out^ 
we  should  scarcely  have  recognised  him. 

With  such  a  model  constantly  before  him,  there  is  no 
telling  what  energies  and  what  powers  Mr.  WUam  may 
yet  bring  forth  :  like  Templeton, — the  uniformly  dull 
and  spiritless  Templrion,  whose  boast  it  is  that  Malibran 
taught  him  how  to  feel,  and  how  to  move — he  may  yet  one 
of  these  days  astonish  his  admirers  with  the  exhibition  of 
qualities,  which  no  one  ever  supposed  him  for  an  instance 
to  possess. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  injudiciously  seek  to  place 
Miss  ShirreiTin  a  false  position,  by  unnecessarily  exalting 
her  above  the  sterling  merits  which  she  really  possesses, 
or  in  trying  comparisons  between  her  and  others,  which 
is  about  as  absurd  a  th’ng  as  to  estimate  the  relative  capa¬ 
cities  of  two  men  diametrically  opposite  in  character,  in  | 
feelings,  and  in  strength  ;  but  we  certainly  insist,  that  her 
acting  in  those  scenes  which  call  forth  the  deepest  seated 
passions  from  their  "hdlow  cells,”  is  worthy  of  the  palmi¬ 
est  days  of  Paria  and  Decrient.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
art,  in  which  she  so  greatly  excels,  which  gives  to  all  her 
performances  that  full  tide  of  inspiration,  that  carries 
along  with  her  the  sympathies  of , the  audience,  as  if  they 
felt  in  their  hearts  the  full  force  of  the  passion  which  it 
excites,  and  of  the  feelings  it  seeks  to  delineate.  As  for 
.Mr.  Seguin,  he  is  above  all  praise  :  there  is  something  so 
regal  and  majesticlike  in  all  that  he  does,  that  as  we  listen  | 
to  “  those  thrills,  and  shakes,  and  sounds,  that  float  upon  | 
the  captive  air,”  like  pertrubed  spirits  summoned  from  the 
nether  world,  we  always  feel  as  if  we  stood  in  the  presence 
of  something  su]>erior  to  our  being. 

La  Sylplude  at  the  Park,  was  produced  under  great  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  our  want  of 
space,  which  prevents  us  from  entering  into  details  we 
would  rather  avoid  giving.  We  shall  ever  regret  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  uttering  a  single  word  of  dispar¬ 
agement  against  this  house ;  but  disagreeable  truths  mnst 
soon  or  late  be  spoken,  unless  matters  be  mended  for  the 
better  ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  driven  from  the  path 
of  duty  by  the  drraJ  of  being  refused  admission  to  the  j 
free  list.  This  admission  to  the  free  list,  by  the  by,  is  | 
obtained  by  strange  means  in  this  country  ;  and  if  mana¬ 
gers  wait  until  we  cringingly  come  forward  to  solicit  for 
the  same,  (as  it  was  intimated  to  us  the  other  evening  at 
the  box  ollice  of  the  National,)  we  are  well  sure  that  the 
enviable  privilege  wiU  never  b  e  numbered  among  our 
sinecures. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  diflerent  engravings 
of  her  Majesty,  and  strange  to  say,  not  one  represents  the 
same  face  as  any  other  of  them. 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

HAPPINESS. 

Oh  !  seek  her  not  in  festal  bowers. 

Where  rosy  mirth  entwines  the  hours. 

Where  bright  eyes  flash,  and  young  hearts  beat. 
Where  move  the  many  twinkling  feet. 

Where  flowers  crown  each  sunny  brow, 

And  Jewels  shine  on  necks  of  snow. 

Away,  away,  nor  think  to  find 
Amid  these  scenes  so  fair. 

The  calm,  bless’d  sunshine  of  the  mind, 

“  Clear  shining,”  is  not  there. 

But  you  may  wander  in  the  glade. 

Beneath  the  elm's  o’erarching  shade. 

And  plunge  in  copses,  dark  and  deep. 

And  climb  the  rugged  mountain  steep. 

To  gaze  upon  the  prospect  wide. 

E'en  stretching  from  the  green  hill  side ; 

Or,  you  may  sit  in  musing  mood. 

First  at  the  entrance  of  that  wood. 

Where  winds  a  streamlet,  leaping  free, 

As  if  in  wild  aitd  tameless  glee ; 

Here  dream  away  whole  years  of  life, 

Far  from  the  world  of  noise  and  strife ; 

Perchance  discerning  Reason’s  chains. 

You  give  to  Fancy’s  hand  the  reins. 

And  spring  aloft  through  fields  of  air. 

And,  fairy-like,  hold  revel  there. 

Or  you  may  sit  in  shady  bowers. 

Inhale  the  breath  of  fragrant  flowers. 

Nor  waste  a  thought  on  all  the  wo 
That  clouds  the  land  of  life  below. 

Thus  minstrels  sung,  and  poets  feign, 

That  Happiness  hath  here  her  reign. 

In  vain  they  say,  no  woes  find  way 
To  Nature’s  green  retreat ; 

Have  not  the  passions  here  full  sway — 

Does  not  sin  hold  its  seat 
Within  the  heart  ^  Though  all  alone. 

And  far  from  worldly  tumult  flown. 

Will  not  e’en  here  be  beard  the  groan 
For  wounded  spirits  meet. 

She  dwells  in  the  soul  that’s  cleansed  from  sin. 

The  scul  that’s  purified  within. 

Here  she  abides,  and  here  she  sings. 

And  here  she  waves  her  downy  wings. 

And  whether  in  peopled  haunts  of  men. 

Or  in  the  lonely  mountain  glen. 

She  hovers  near,  and  does  not  leave 
The  soul,  her  absence  sad  to  grieve. 

She  laps  it  in  Elysian  dreams. 

And  visits  it  with  sunny  gleams 
F rom  those  bright  realms,  when  far  away 
She  dwells  in  the  light  of  cloudless  day.  H.  8. 
New-Vork,  Nov.  10. 


The  following  lines  were  sent  to  us  by  one  of  Da  Ponte's 
scholars  ;  they  feelingly  express  the  sentiments  of 
reverence  and  affection  enti  rtained  toward  that  venerable 
man  by  those,  who  learned  from  him  to  frame  their  words 
to  melody,  and  to  wander  delighted  through  the  classic 
fictions  of  Tasso  and  of  Dante.  The  calm  dignity  of  his 
whole  course  of  life,  and  his  elegant  taste  in  literature, 
commanded  respect  while  he  lived  and  they  will  cause  his 
name  long  to  be  embalmed  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  knew  to  appreciate  his  worth. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIGNOR  DA  PONTE. 

A  summbb’s  day  is  near  its  close. 

Touching  with  softened  hues  the  west. 


And  with  dying,  calm  repose. 

Fading  to  everlasting  rest.  .i 

It  closes,  too,  the  frequent  scene 

Of  Death  triumphing  o’er  proud  man  : 

Oh  !  there  is  one  of  reverend  mien,  , 

Who  sinks  beneath  the  ban. 

And  as  the  sun’s  declining  rays 

Pierce  through  the  window’s  curtained  gloom, 
Revealing  to  our  mournful  gaze 

The  aged  man  who  meets  his  doom. 

They  cluster  round  the  noble  head, 

That  like  the  sculptured  marble  lies. 

And  form  a  halo  fur  the  dead. 

Emblem  of  one  beyond  the  skies. 

In  crowded,  hushed,  and  darkened  room 
The  friends  snd  kindred  sadly  meet ; 

Loth  to  consign  him  to  the  tomb. 

Whose  worth  in  whispers  they  repeat. 

The  goodness,  learning,  merit — all 
The  wisdom  of  his  lengthened  years 
They’ll  never  weary  to  recall, 

So  long  as  Virtue  best  appears. 

So  long  as  Genius  shall  aspire 
To  emulate  the  noble  throng. 

Who,  kindled  by  their  native  fire, 

Breathed  rapture  in  their  magic  song. 

And  we,  who  in  his  green  old  age 

Sought  learning  from  his  copious  store, 

Turned,  with  his  guidance,  Dante's  page. 

Weep  that  Da  Pontb  is  no  more. 

For  e’en  till  Death  did  bid  him  seek, 

On  angels’  wings  his  heavenly  home, 

His  faithful  mind  was  firm,  yet  meek. 

And  from  its  treasures  gave  us  some, 

Who  loves  Italia’s  melody. 

The  glories  past,  and  weeps  her  fate. 

Will  love  Da  Po.ntb’ s  memory, 

Who  brought  her  language  to  our  state.  O. 

PHRENOLC>OY^^ 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

In  the  last  Number  of  this  journal  we  took  a  cursory 
view  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  metaphysicians  who  have  based  their  speculatioiM  on 
the  laws  of  the  mental  phenomena,  more  upon  the  illuso¬ 
ry  visions  of  the  fancy  than  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  inductive  philosophy.  We  found  in  studying  tbo 
various  writers  of  this  class,  that,  however  much  we  might 
be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
their  refined  ratiocinations,  we  still  remained  dissati^ed 
and  uncertain  in  regard  to  their  conclusions,  and  that  our 
only  hope  of  further  advancement  in  the  intricate  laby¬ 
rinths  of  psychological  science  rested  upon  a  system  of 
philosophy  bounded  upon  the  organization  of  man.  This 
doctrine  was  alluded  to  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  also  Burton  says,  in  his  ••  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,”  quoting  from  Aristotle,  ”  the  inner  senses  are  three 
in  number,  so  called  because  they  lie  within  the  brain  pan, 
as  common  sense,  phantasie,  and  memory  ;”  of  common 
sense,  ”  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat ;” 
of  phantasie,  ”  his  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain 
and  of  memory,  “  his  seat  is  the  back  part  of  the  brain 
but  to  Gall  may  justly  by  attributed  the  honour  of  originating 
and  promulgating  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  physi- 
ology  of  the  mind,  founded  on  the  structure  and  develope- 
meiit  of  the  human  encephalon. 

Gall,  by  his  discoveries,  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  mental  operations,  and  we  shall  now  proceM  to  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Combe,  one  of  his  most  eminent  and  successful 
disciples,  who  is  now  engaged  in  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  this  subject,  greatly  to  the  instruction  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  hearers.  Mt- 
Combe  presented  himself  for  the  first  time  before  an  au¬ 
dience  in  this  city  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  after  some  re¬ 
marks  relating  to  his  initiatioa  into  that  science,  of  whicb 
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he  is  now  so  able  an  expounder,  entered  immediatelj  into 
the  coniideration  of  his  subject. 

Phrenology,  derived  from  mind,  and  Xoyof,  a  dis¬ 

course,  he  said,  “  professes  to  be  a  system  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  fluinan  Mind,  and  alter  mentioning  the 
strenuous  support  it  had  met  with  from  some  individuals, 
and  the  determined  opposition  from  others,  and  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  merits  or  demerits  by  the  great  body  of  the 
public,  he  proposed  to  present,  in  an  introductory  form, 
Ist.  A  short  notice  of  the  reception  which  other  iliscoveriei 
had  met  with  when  first  announced:  2d.  A  brief  outline 
of  the  principles  involved  in  Phrenology  ;  3d.  An  inquiry 
into  the  presumptions  fur  and  against  these  principles, 
founded  on  the  known  phenomena  of  human  nature  :  and, 
4th.  A  historical  sketch  of  their  discovery. 

He  would  follow  this  course,  not  with  the  intention  of 
ronvincnig  those  in  attendance  that  phrenology  was  true, 
for  much  study  and  patient  investigation  must  he  gone 
through  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ;  hut  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  motives  to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 

Phrenology  has  encountered  many  im^iediments  in  its 
progress,  but  not  more  than  other  discoveries  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  to  the  human  race;  fur  we  find  in 
the  history  of  the  discoveries  in  physical  science,  that  Ga¬ 
lileo  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  twice  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Inquisition,  fur  maintaining  that  the  sun  was  im¬ 
moveable,  and  without  local  motion  in  the  centre  of  the 
world ;  that  the  illustrious  Harvey  was  derided  and  lost  his 
practice  for  lituling  out  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  loaded  by  the  unanimous  con¬ 
tumely  of  liis  coteinporaries  fur  bis  beautiful,  new,  and 
singular  discovery  of  the  composition  of  light.  No  less  a 
share  of  popular  indignation  has  been  bestowed  upon  those 
who  broached  new  doctrines  in  the  held  of  mental  research, 
and  Aristotle  and  Descartes  may  lie  mentioned  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  scientific  martyrdom  ;  for  the  works  of  the  former 
were  publicly  burnt  by  his  antagonists,  and  the  latter  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  university  of  Paris  fur  inculcating  the  the¬ 
ory  of  innate  ideas.  Many  similar  instances  might  he 
added,  but  enough  lias  been  slated  to  prove,  that  by  the 
general  practice  of  mankind,  great  truths,  when  first  pro¬ 
mulgated,  are  treated  tvnh  hostility  liy  the  generation  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  We  ought  to  learn,  then,  from 
the  past,  not  to  oppose  or  condemn  that  which  we  do  nut 
know  to  be  untrue;  but  to  perpend  before  we  pronounce — 
to  inquire  and  examine  before  we  decide 

Trusting  these  sentiments  are  general,  the  principles  of 
phrenology  itself  will  next  merit  attention. 

The  notion  of  the  body  and  mind,  as  two  distinct  en¬ 
tities,  has  been  strongly  inculcated  by  highly  esteemed 
teachers  of  intellectual  philosophy;  but  the  human  mind, 
as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannot  by  itself  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  philosophical  investigation :  it  cannot  act,  or  be 
acted  upon,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  and  although  we  are  not  ennsciom  of  the  existence 
and  functions  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates 
in  this  life,,  yet  as  the  volition  of  stretching  out  or  with¬ 
drawing  the  arm,  is  carried  into  execution  by  means  of  a 
certain  apparatus  of  nerves  and  muscles  under  their  con¬ 
trol  ;  so  in  like  manner  is  every  act  of  the  will,  every  flight 
of  the  imagination,  every  glow  of  affection,  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  understanding  in  this  life,  performed  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  of  organs,  unknown  to  us  through  con- 
•oiousness,  but  which  are  capable  of  demonstration  by 
observation  and  experience;  in  other  words,  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  the  miiiJ.  This  proposition  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  greatest  anatomists  and  physiologists; — 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Cullen  Gregory,  Uluin- 
rnbach,  Majendie,  Broussais,  &c.,  and  the  fact  that  the 
mental  phenomenal,  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together,  is  further  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  effects  of  swooning — of  compres-sion  of  the  brain, 
and  of  sleep.  In  sleep,  when  the  brain  reposes,  conscious¬ 
ness  is  suspended  ;  when  the  brain  is  compressed  either 
by  effusion  as  in  apoplexy,  or  in  the  fractiie  of  the  skull, 
sensation  for  the  time  is  annihilated  ;  so,  also,  in  swoon¬ 
ing,  when  the  brain  is  not  properly  supplied  with  blood, 
its  functions  cease,  and  the  mind  appears  to  be  destroyed 
for  a  time. 

Viewing  it  then,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  eviden- 
CMof  mind  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  brain  ;  the 
next  question  which  presents  itself  is.  Whether  the  mind 
In  cfury  act  employs  the  irhole  brain  as  one  organ,  or 
whether  separate  faculties  of  the  mind  are  connected  with 
■listinct  portions  ot  the  brain  as  their  respective  organs  ! 
The  following  considerations  may  tend  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

1st.  In  all  ascertained  instances,  different  functions  are 
never  performed  by  the  same  organ,  but  each  function  has 
an  organ  or  apparatus  for  itscH—thus  the  stomach  digests 
food,  the  liver  secretes  bile,  the  heart  propels  blood,  and 
even  by  further  .analysis  it  is  found  that  wherever  the 
unction  of  an  organ  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is 


performed  by  a  distinct  nervous  ap|iaratus.  The  tongue 
for  exmaple  has  three  very  different  duties  to  perform,  i.  e. 
to  taste,  to  move,  and  to  give  the  sensation  of  feeling,  and 
each  of  these  functions  is  performed  by  a  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  nerve. 

If  in  the  economy  of  the  human  frame  there  be  no  as¬ 
certained  example  of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions, 
such  as  feelinr,  and  communicating  motion — seeing  and 
hearing,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  analogy  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  differing  from  loving 
or  hating,  there  will  he  one  organ  for  reasoning,  another 
for  loving,  and  a  third  for  hating. 

2<lly.  It  is  an  undisputed  truth  that  the  various  mental 
powers  of  man  appear  in  succession,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  reflecting  or  reasoning  faculties  are  those 
which  arrive  latest  at  (lerfection. 

3dly.  Genius  is  almost  always  partial,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  if  the  organ  of  the  mind  were  single, 

4lh.  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with 
the  sup)>osition  of  the  mind  ;  manifesting  all  its  faculties 
by  means  of  a  single  organ,  while  they  arc  quite  consisient 
with,  and  explicable  by  that  of  a  plurality  of  organs. — 
Were  the /irgan  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
faculties  should  lie  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at 
the  same  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  such  thing  as 
dreaming  could  lake  place. 

5lhly.  The  admitted  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy,  and 
partial  insanity,  are  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction 
with  the  notion  of  a  tingle  organ  of  mind. 

6th.  Partial  injuries  of  the  brain  occur  without  injuy 
to  all,  the  menial  faculties. 

From  the  preceeding  and  other  considerations,  it  would 
appear  that  any  theory  founded  upon  the  unity  of  function 
of  the  brain  is  uniformly  at  variance  with  what  is  ascer¬ 
tained  as  a  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  principle  of  plurality  of  organs,  while  it 
explains,  moit  of  these  facts,  is  consistent  with  all  of 
them. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  xvhat  effect  does  the  condition  of 
the  organs  prodnee  upon  the  mindl  Is  it  indifferent 
whether  the  organ  be  large  or  small,  well  or  ill  consti¬ 
tuted,  in  health  or  disease  I  The  relation  of  size  of  or¬ 
gans,  other  things  beings  being  equal,  and  manifestation 
of  function  being  another  principle  in  phrenology,  the 
following  facts  are  given  to  prov",  that  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  organized  nature,  the  same  rule  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent. 

When  nalu'e  requires  to  give  strength  without  addi¬ 
tional  weight,  to  the  hone  of  a  bird,  the  bone  is  madeof 
large  diameter,  but  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  on  mechani¬ 
cal  principles,  the  increase  of  volume  adds  to  its  strength. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  classes  of  nerves 
distributed  over  the  body,  those  of  motion,  and  those  of 
sensation  or  feeling;  and  we  find  that  when  much  motion 
is  required,  the  motor  nerve  is  correspondingly  enlarged, 
and  where  sensation  is  delicately  performed,  the  feeling 
nerve  is  increased  in  its  volume  and  ramifications.  Thus 
the  horse  and  ox  have  much  greater  muscular  power,  and 
much  less  intensity  of  sensation  in  their  limbs  than  man, 
and  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  nerves  of  mo¬ 
tion  distributed  to  the  four  limbs  in  the  horse  and  ox,  are 
at  least  one  third  more  numerous  than  the  nerves  of  sen¬ 
sation  going  to  the  same  parts  ;  whereas  in  man,  the  mo¬ 
tor  nerves  running  to  the  legs  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or 
sixth  part  less  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  distributed  to 
the  same  parts.  A  similar  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
single  nerve  of  feeling  which  is  ramified  on  the  tactile 
extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  for  it  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  size  the  united  volume  of  all  the  motor  nerves  of 
that  organ.  The  nerve  of  smell  in  the  dog  is  larger  than 
the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses  in  man. 

The  eye  of  the  eagle  also  affords  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  function  it  has  to 
perform.  The  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  of 
this  quick-sighted  bird,  instead  of  bring  smooth  as  in  ani¬ 
mals  not  requiring  keen  vision,  is  arranged  into  a  number 
of  folds  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  thereby  augmenting  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  not  only  the  extent  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  surface,  hut  the  nriass  of  nervous  matter.  In  the 
case  of  the  senses,  then,  the  law  holds,  that  power  of 
function  is  in  pru|iortioii  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  other 
things  being  equal. 

The  brain  being  nervous  matter,  we  must  expect  to 
find  it  subject  to  the  same  rule,  and  temperament,  health 
and  constitution  being  equal,  we  must  consiiler  size  of  it¬ 
self,  or  of  its  organs  a  measure  of  its  functions.  The 
brain  of  the  ehild  is  sinill,  and  its  mental  vigor  weak 
Small  size  of  the  brain  is  invariably  llie  cause  of  idiocy, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  millions  of  Hindoos  whose  cere¬ 
bral  development  is  smaller  than  the  Europeans,  are  kept 
in  subjection  by  a  few  thousands  of  the  latter. 

Te.iqieriment  and  health  nuslify  the  effects  of  size,  and 
these  considerations  next  merit  attention. 


The  te.npeniincnU  are  four  in  number.  1st.  tlie  Lym¬ 
phatic.  marked  by  a  round  form,  sottne.-is  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  fine  hair, a  pale  clear  skin.  It  is  accom|>anind  by  lan¬ 
guid  vital  actions,  with  weakness  and  slowaess  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  ; — the  brain  is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  in  its  ac¬ 
tion.  and  the  mental  iiianifestalioiis  corre.<|H>iiilin  ly  weak. 

2d.  The  Sanguine  tein(ieriinent.  and  this  is  mdieated  by 
well  defined  lorm,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair,  in¬ 
clining  to  cliesnut,  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  ruddiness 
of  couiiteninre.  Iti.s  m.irkcd  by  activity  of  the  hliaid  ves- 
sels,  fondness  for  exeicise,  with  aiiimaliun  ol  counle.'iauce, 
I'lie  brain  is  also  active. 

3J  The  Bilious  teiiq>erament  is  distiiiguislied  by  blirk 
hair  d  irk  skin,  firmness  of  flesh,  harsh  outline  of  |H>rsun — 
great  energy  of  function  accompanies  t  -.is  lenqierainent, 
which  extend  8  to  the  tiraiu.  The  countenance  is  strongly 
marked,  and  the  featjres  decided. 

4  The  Nervous  tem|)erament  is  recogniz-’d  by  fine  thin 
hair,  delicate  skin,  s  n.ill  inuselcs,  quickness  of  ino'ion  and 
paleness  of  counlen  iiiea.  This  is  acconqsinied  by  viv.icious 
iiK  Htal  man  Test. itions,  but  without  energy. 

These  conditions  aie  evident  by  the  general  appearance 
of  the  body,  and  the  briin  licing  constiiulionally  the  same 
as  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  |Niit,  a  certain  index  of  the 
quality  and  activity  of  this  organ  is  thereliy  easily  acquired, 
and  this  should  always  he  kept  in  view  when  estimating  its 
energy  and  power  of  action, 

A  healthy  state  of  tlie  brain  must  also  exist,  that  its 
manifestations  may  be  correctly  Mtimateil,  for  in  'hydroceph¬ 
alus  the  brain  is  oiflen  three  or  four  times  its  iisulai  size,  and 
in  mania  and  other  cerebral  diseases,  tlie  circulation  is  in  an 
unnatural  condition,  its  functions  are  therefore  abnormal, 
and  no  correct  cainclusions  under  these  circumstancus  can 
be  drawn  from  its  development. 

We  have  given  an  epitome  thus  far  of  .Mr.  Coinbe’s  dis¬ 
courses,  and  followed  him  through  his  exposition  ol  tlie 
fundamental  doctrines  of  his  fiivoritc  study,  hut  much  of 
what  is  interesting  is  iieci'ssarily  omilliHl. 

Mr.  Combe  is  a  piiilo.-ioplier  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term;  in  all  his  reasonings  if  is  evident  that  neither  cnlliu- 
si  isTi  nor  prejudice  influence  him  in  aiming  and  arriving  at 
Truth. 

Adm  tting  the  principles  of  Phrenology  to  lie  correct,  we 
are  fir  from  believing  th.at  this  science  has  arrived  at  any 
thing  like  perfection,  for  the  functions  of  the  rreater  (lart  of 
the  bise  of  the  brain  which,  from  its  contiguity  and  con¬ 
nection  with  the  origins  or  roots  of  the  cerehrd  nerves,  must 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  tho  nnimal  economy,  still 
remain  in  oliscurily.  We  are  co  iifident,  however,  tiral  the 
physiology  of  tlie  Mind  can  be  prosecuteil  wilh  advaiitigc 
only  by  consiileriug  the  brain  us  its  organ,  and  that  those 
who  waste  their  ti  ne  in  closet  speculations  whadi  neitlier 
t'le,'  tlie.nsidves  nor  any  other  person  can  undcrst-iiid,  will 
make  hut  little  improveiiH't  in  lliat  impurtaiit  precept  of 
knowledge  Tvu6i  aeavrov. 


THE  STAGE. 

Before  we  have  a  moral  stage,  we  must  be  a  moral  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  immoral  stage  is  the  eruption  on  the  face  of 
society,  which  beers  witness  to  its  internal  disease.  To 
whom  are  representations  immoral  t  To  the  immoral  man 
We  have  already  stated,  and  the  experience  of  our  readers 
will  confirm  the  assertion,  that  the  same  performances 
which  will  elicit  the  pure  delight  of  one  man,  will  evolve 
from  another  feelings  of  a  more  degraded  nature. 


OUR  WEEKLY  GOSSIP. 

Among  the  multifarious  grievances  which  the  enviable 
plurality  assumed  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  quill,  entails 
upon  an  editor,  the  necessity  of  dressing  up  viands  for 
every  kind  and  variety  of  palates,  although  hard  enough  to 
bear,  in  all  conscience,  is  by  no  means  the  least  endurable. 
There  are  a  hundred  other  degrees  of  editorial  misery  far 
more  baneful  to  the  nervous  system  than  this ;  such  as 
visiting  exhibitions  of  portraits  that  have  been  got  up  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  showing  how  far  the  force 
of  bad  taste  and  ugliness  could  go.  Sitting  is  “  sad  ci¬ 
vility”  at  a  play,  to  see  the  parts  of  princes,  statesmen 
and  courtiers,  filled  hy  men  who  are  scarctdy  capable  of 
personating  a  parish  beadle  with  becoming  dignity — lis¬ 
tening  to  the  guttural  cadences  of  a  harsh  mclodiouslcss 
voice,  complacently  pouring  forth  its  ditties,  each  a  mile 
long,  about  nothing,  etc.  etc.,  all  this  is  most  exquisite 
misery  ;  yet  it  can  hardly  compare  to  what  we  have  felt 
1  since  our  editorial  existence,  at  the  want  of  ubiquity  ;  for 
I  without  some  such  gift,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  never 
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be  able  to  cope  with  the  rapid  aucceeaion  of  noreltiee 
both  in  literature  and  art,  that  are  daily  pouring  in  upon 
uf  from  all  aides.  Among  these,  unfortunately,  it  is  but 
too  often  our  lot  to  find  a  considerable  number  of  ro¬ 
mances  without  poetic  feeling,  and  novels  without  origi- 


for  notoriety,  which  induced  so  nmny  Simpkinsons  and 
Tomkinsons  in  England  to  recoid  their  illustrious  patro¬ 
nymics  upon  every  beech-tree,  every  unprotected  bench 
or  unresisting  piece  of  marble,  which  may  come  in  their 
way  during  their  Easter  Monday  rambles  in  Greenwich 


nality  of  character,  which  instead  of  keeping  us  awake  .  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens  Nay,  even  those  noble 
with  rapture,  only  tend  to  minister  to  our  repose ;  they  relics  of  antiquity  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vir^ 
give  assurance  that  literature  is  beginning  to  flourish,  and  i  ginia  Water  in  Windsor  Park,  have  not  been  able  to  es. 
that  the  season  for  selling  the  works  of  genius  will  be  |  cape.  Gods  and  Goddesses  are  made  to  record  the  pro¬ 
soon  at  hand.  The  great  generals  of  the  publishing  j  pitious  sdvent  of  Lucy  Snell  and  Jane  Broad,  to  the  de- 
trade  have  their  hands  full,  and  we  know  of  one  or  two  ;  mesnes  of  royalty,  and  thus  are  the  fragments  of  Phidias 
works  which  the  Harpers  have  nearly  ready  for  publica.  '  endowed  with  a  double  iinmoriality. 
tion.  that  are  destined  to  rise  into  enviable  popularity,  j  GLEANlNGS,lXYlNG3r^  BREVITIES. 
Among  them,  is  one  by  Abercrombie,  on  the  culture  |  The  roaring  of  the  lion,  loud,  rough,  and  tremendous,  is 
of  the  mind.  Thus,  what  with  the  allurement,  of  the  |  . 

fine  arts,  the  popular  lecture,  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  the  |  ^^ile  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  diffuse,  a  pleasing  calm 

through  the  valleys.  The  goat  has  something  trembling 


constant  influx  of  literary  matter.  New  York  will  soon 
take  a  prominent  stand  among  those  cities,  where  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  most  ennobling  facullies  of  man,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning,  and  the  patronage  of  native 
talent,  have  won  for  their  citizens  a  name  which  the  phi¬ 
lanthropist  and  the  sage  have  always  held  out  to  the 
veneration  and  respect  of  successive  generations. 

With  regard  to  the  Annuals,  more  especially,  no  year 


and  savage  in  its  cry,  like  the  rocks  and  ravines  from 
which  it  loves  to  suspend  itself.  The  war-horse  imitates 
the  notes  of  the  trumpet  that  animates  him  to  the  charge ;  { 
and  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  not  made  for  degrading  em-  | 
ployments,  he  is  silent  under  the  spur  of  the  labourer,  and  I 
neighs  under  the  rein  0/  the  warrior.  The  night,  by  turn,  ' 
charming  or  sombre,  is  enlivened  by  the  nightingale,  or 


perhaps,  has  ever  teemed  with  so  many  undertakings  in  '  .addened  by  the  owl:  the  one  sings  for  the  zephyrs,  the  I 
the  way  of  literature  embellished  by  art,  and  art  illustrated  I  g^^^s,  the  morn,  the  souls  of  lover.  ;  the  other  for  the  , 
by  fancy  sketches,  a.  the  present;  and  we  could  hardly  |  forest.,  the  darkness,  and  the  dead.  Finally, 

refrain  the  expression,  of  our  astonishment,  when  we  ;  the  animals  which  live  on  other,  have  a  peculiar  cry,  ' 
were  told  by  Messrs  Wiley  &  Putnam  of  the  liberal  sale  |  ,,y  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  creature,  that 

which  even  the  “  Hook  of  Royalty"— ^.\^e  most  expensive  !  ^re  destined  for  their  prey.  | 

gem  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  imported  into  this  country,  ! 

had  met  with.  But  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  a  “ 

.  .  •  ...  u-  L  ■  .  ,  ,  .  .  appears,  it  becomes  incomprehensible.  The  reason  is, 

tact  in  these  things  which  is  known  to  few ;  and  the  uni-  1  r  n  , 

form  urbanity  of  their  manners  frequently  ensures  success  { 
where  others  would  have  failed.  Indeed,  we  do  nut  envy 
that  man’s  conscienre  who  can  visit  their  store  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  yet  keep  a  tight  hold  on  his  purse. 

From  the  Ktrptakc  of  39  which  is  gayer,  racier,  and  more  i 


that  nothing  can  ever  be  perfect ;  opposition  will  always 
be  brilliant,  because  it  is  founded  on  what  dues  not  exist ; 
but  its  chimeras,  on  becoming  realities,  undergo  the  fate  of  ; 
all  things ;  they  change  from  positive  good  to  actual  evil. 
The  new  and  brilliant  light  that  flashes  over  the  whole  1 


beautiful  than  ever,  gradually  down  to  Peter  Parley,  the  |  acquisition  of  one  of  those 

most  amusing  and  instructive  companion  for  children  that  >  principles  which  arc  the  key  to  knowledge,  altoge- 
ever  was  decked  in  such  gay  livery,  all  have  some  claim  »  combination  of  light  and  vivid  impulses  unri- 

upon  his  sympathies,  which,  if  he  withstand,  why,  he's  history  of  human  employment, 

not  what  we  took  him  for,  that's  all.  Taxation  is  like  a  river  which  none  like  to  dry  up,  but 

We  have  not  said  one  word  hitherto  relative  to  the  va-  from  its  course,  so  that  it  may  flow  through 

rious  exhibitions  of  painting,  the  attractions  of  which  irrigate  their  private  estates. 

have  been  announced  to  the  world  by  every  one  that  bad  a  Nothing  that  is  true  in  feeling  can  ever  be  ridiculous, 
trumpet  to  blow.  A.  most  people  seem  to  lie  well  agreed  i  Perhaps  there  is  no  feeling  more  characteristic  of  the 
that  these  exhibitions  exhibit  nothing  but  excellence  and  charm  of  arriving  at  home,  and  being  restored  to  the  soci- 
theoretical  skill,  we  will  not  disturb  their  serenity  by  tell-  |  ety  dearest  to  our  hearts,  than  the  certainty  that  all  may 


ing  them  that  we  could  name  some  exceptions,  where  the 
display  is  of  the  most  cloying  and  monotonous  description, 
and  only  indicative  of  the  crudest  and  most  superficial  no¬ 
tions.  We  are  greatly  afraid,  that  the  vogue  for  portrait 
painting  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  every  city  of  Enrope,  will  prove  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country.  So  insatiable  is  the  passion  which  some  people 
have  for  seeing  the  frightfulness  of  their  own  physiogno¬ 
mies  placidly  reflected  upon  a  square  yard  of  canvass, 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  nature,  in  one  of  her  bountiful 


now  be  said ;  that  every  word  will  create  an  interest — 
every  adventure  sympathy  ;  that  instead  of  assuming  the 
factitious  abridgment  of  general  conversation,  to  be  our¬ 
selves,  and  quite  ourselves  is  to  confer  a  favour  as  well  as 
a  personal  relief 

Women  are  illustrious  in  history,  not  from  what  they 
have  been  in  themselves,  but  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  mischief  they  have  done  or  caused. 

There  appear  to  be  two  species  of  eloquence  ;  one  ari¬ 
sing  from  a  clear  and  intense  perception  of  truth,  the  other 


moods,  had  given  birth  only  to  heroes  and  demigods,  ve-  i  pagination, 

nuses  and  graces.  And  such  is  the  perversity  and  bane-  Ne  can  know  little  of  nature's  loveliness  who  but  casts 
ful  effects  of  modern  patronage,  that  the  lowest  and  most  a  careless  glance  around,  as  he  hurries  along  the  beaten 
illiterate  dabblers  in  paint,  have  now  a  choice  of  earning  '  path  :  he  only  appreciates,  who  pauses  to  mark  the  varia- 
an  excellent  livelihood,  while  talent,  where  it  really  exists,  i’io  light  and  shadow,  who  sees  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
is  seldom  exerted  fur  its  legitimate  purpose,  or  if  sufl'ered  grass  under  his  feet,  who  listens  to  the  song  of  the  wind 
to  display  itself  in  true  and  consistent  action,  frequently  |  among  the  leaves,  and  who  links  with  the  objects  around 
proves  to  its  possessor  a  source  of  mortification  and  heart¬ 
rending  disappointment.  The  rage  for  exhibiting  their 


bodily  likenesses  to  the  world  at  large,  which  possesses 
the  present  generation,  proceeds  from  the  same  eagerness 


some  charm  of  association  or  of  sentiment. 

The  last  days  of  the  life,  even  of  an  ordinary  human  b-e 
ing,  are  seldom  altogether  destitute  of  interest,  but  when 
exalted  wisdom  and  goodness  have  excited  a  high  degree 


of  admiration  and  love,  the  heart  delights  to  treasure  up 
every  feeling  there  elicited,  and  every  word  in  which  that 
feeling  is  expressed. 

Severe  and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  incompatible 
with  health  and  longevity,  but  conducive  to  both,  provided 
the  mind  be  not  anxious,  and  the  habits  temperate. 

Genius,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  seldom  sure  of  re¬ 
spect  for  its  own  intrincic  dignity. 

lake  the  measles,  love  is  moat  dangerous  when  it  comes 
late  in  life. 

The  books  which  please,  are  always  books  that  in  one 
sense  benefit :  and  the  work  which  is  largely  and  perma. 
nently  popular,  which  sways,  moulds,  and  softens  the  uni¬ 
versal  heart,  cannot  appeal  to  vulgar  and  unworthy  pas¬ 
sions  ;  the  delight  it  occasions  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  it 
inspires. 

The  sympathy  with  humanity  is  the  true  republicanism 
of  a  writer  of  fiction. 

Asa  clear  and  spotless  mirror  reflects  the  brightest  ima¬ 
ges,  so  is  goodness  ever  most  prone  to  do  good  to  others ; 
and  as  a  sullied  mirror  shows  its  own  defects  in  all  that  it 
reflects,  so  dues  an  impure  mind  tinge  all  that  passes 
through  it. 

Time,  under  the  continuance  of  health,  gradually  skins 
over  the  sorest  wounds  of  the  heart. 

The  press  is  the  modern  inquisition  :  it  is  the  great  se¬ 
cret  tribunal,  at  which  heresy  in  social  matters,  whether  in 
the  lowly  or  the  lofty,  is  instantly  brought  to  trial. 

Religion  in  the  soul  is  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  and  no* 
unfrequenily  awakens  its  melody,  when  perhaps  it  would 
otherwise  have  remained,  like  a  harp  untouched,  for  ever 
silent. 

Nations  can  never  be  happy  until  the  perfection  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  administered  by  rulers,  untinged  with  human 
weakness. 

The  fullest  indulgence  of  human  ambition  is  neither  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  nor  for  his  faculties. 

The  mind  selects  among  those  w  ho  most  resemble  it,  that 
which  is  most  its  .archetype,  and  instinctively  fills  up  the 
interstices  of  the  imperfect  image,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  imagination  moulds  and  completes  the  shapes  in  the 
.  clouds,  or  in  the  fire,  into  a  resemblance  of  whatever  form, 
animal,  building,  dec.  happens  to  be  present  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  prove  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  than  the  obvious  disproportion  between  the  de¬ 
sires  and  capacity  of  the  soul,  and  the  limits  of  iU  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  enjoyments  in  this  world. 

If  all  the  blessings  of  existence  were  taken  and  piled  up 
in  a  heap,  they  would  not  altogether  be  equal  to  establish¬ 
ed  health. 

There  is  something  noble  in  admiration  which  creates 
an  attachment  to  him  who  can  feel  it,  almost  as  great  as 
to  him  who  is  the  object  of  (t. 

Men,  for  the  most  part,  work  less  by  reason  than  by 
mechanical  impulse,  ingeniously  adapting  their  reason  to 
their  work,  instead  of  working  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  reason,  from  which  it  results,  that  he  who  has  most 
ingenuity  seems  to  operate  with  the  greatest  reason. 

Discourse  is  correct,  and  has  firm  roots,  but  we  cannot 
see  the  branches  because  they  spread  so  wide. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  general  maxims,  by  which  the 
I  different  classes  of  society  d:8tinguish  themselves,  that  can 
act  as  a  conservative  against  the  corruption  of  their  senti¬ 
ments. 

The  operations  of  the  compensatory  system  of  Diviiw 
Providence  cannot  be  well  known  without  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  individual  history- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mercantile  library  association.— 

Lecturm  1H38-9. 

InlroJoPlory  by  Francis  L.  Hawkcs,  L).  D, 

One  Lecture — “  The  character  and  influence  of  Commerce,” 
by  John  Inman,  E>(i. 

One  Lecture — “Coinnterce,  as  connected  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,”  by  L^nl.  D.  Barnard. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  topics: 

let.  ‘‘General  views  of  the  Pliysical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  tlie  Mind.” 

9d.  “  Application  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Constitution 
to  Physical  Education  " 

3d.  “General  view  of  tlie  Mental  Constitution  of  Man.” 
ith.  A  pplication  of  tite  Knowledge  of  this  Constitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct”  By  Geo. 
Combe,  of  Edinb'jrgk 

One  Lecture — “  The  principles  of  commercial  integrity,  and 
the  relation  subsisting  between  debtor  and  creditor.” 
By  Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  Common  Sense,”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Wm.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Fnq. 

One  Lecture — *•  The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  All, 
with  tlie  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Egypt,”  by  John  1.  Stephens,  F.aq. 

One  I  ecture — “  Mirabeau  "  by  John  O.  Sargeant,  Eaq. 

One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Eaq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound : 

1st  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 

3d.  “  On  the  sensations  and  instruments  of  sound,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton. 

Four  Lectures  on  Magnetism :  i 

lat.  ‘‘  On  Ordinary  Magnetism.” 

3d.  “  On  Terrestnal  Magnetism." 

3d.  “  On  Electro  Majwtisni.” 

4th.  “  On  Magneto  Electricity."  By  the  same. 

Two  Lectures — by  tlie  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler: 

1st.  “  The  ibrinatioii  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.” 

3d.  “  The  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Con 
stitution  ” 

One  Lecture — ‘The  qualifications  of  the  Republican  Mer¬ 
chant,”  by  John  Duer,  F.sq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  ciicuit  of  the  waters,"  by  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  of  Rozbury. 

One  Leeture — “  Leisure,  its  uses  and  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Belhune.  1).  I).,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Coinmercial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions,”  by  Win  Kent,  Esq. 

The  Introductory  to  the  Course  will  lie  delivered  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Hth  inst. 

TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE. 

Ladies’  Tickets  S2 — Members  the  same.  To  be  had  at 
the  Library. 

Tickets  not  transferable,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  sliown 
at  the  Lecture  Room.  By  order, 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  Sec. 


the  beat  and  moat  comprehenaiye  baaia — that  of  general 
uaefulneat — we  bare  not  been  unmindful  of  all  the  nice 
and  aubtle  ramificationa  into  which  the  word  utejulnett  ia 
apt  to  branch  out :  and  aa  it  ia  our  anxioua  deaire  to  com¬ 
bine  utility  with  amusement,  humour  with  gravity,  and 
solid  information  with  entertaining  fiction,  so  as  to  render 
our  Journal  not  lest  welcome  to  the  artisan  and  the  me¬ 
chanic,  than  to  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  leisure  ;  we 
have  accordingly  made  arrangements  with  several  Europe¬ 
an  correspondents,  for  obtaining  early  critical  notices  of 
all  that  it  paasing  in  the  vast  empire  of  intellectual  creation, 
together  with  a  free  sprinkling  of  that  species  of  extra 
knowledge,  which  relates  to  the  movements,  actions,  and 
anecdotes  of  those  privileged  beings,  who,  from  their 
*tation  in  life,  or  the  influence  they  are  supposed  to  exer¬ 
cise  on  society,  have  ever  been  considered  a  legitimate 
aim  for  the  missiles  of  the  critic,  the  encomiast,  or  the 
censor.  This,  in  addition  to  our  weekly  barveat  of  local 
gossip,  and  our  own  translations  from  the  German,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Italian,  original  contributions  from  popular  writers 
at  home,  and  occasional  aelections  from  the  latest  British 
and  French  periodicals  and  other  works,  will,  we  confident¬ 
ly  anticipate,  render  the  “  Expotilor,"  in  due  course  of 
Hme,  the  moat  variegated  and  moat  veraatile  journal  of  its 
kind,  ever  before  published  in  this  city. 

The  literary  exclusive  will  thus  acquire  a  more  constant 
habit  of  associating  in  thought,  with  the  wisest,  the  witti¬ 
est,  and  the  moat  philosophical  characters  that  adorn 
]^KO”O^Ts  I  ; — ****  aspiring  artist  will  become  more  famifar 

PUBLISHING  A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  with  the  productions  of  hia  contemporaries  abroad;  iKe 


INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arte,  iu  Barclay-ureel,  vis. 

The  Destbtctiom  or  Jekubalkm,  A.  D.  70. — A  spifndid 
painting,  by  Wbichelu,  24  feet  wide  and  IS  hivb,  rt-presenuiig  the 
attack  by  llic  Roman  Ar.i  y,  under  Titus,  (afteiward  Emperor) 
which  ended  in  tlie  destrncuoa  of  the  H<4y  City. 

The  Revolt  in  Paeis,  A.  D.  1358. — A  grand  historical  (•aint- 
ing  by  Giraud,  15  1-2  leel  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  reprreeiiling  the 
Dauphin  Charley  (afterward  Clwrles  tlie  Wiar,)  saved  by  Marrel, 
the  Piovaat  of  Paris,  fioni  the  fury  of  the  rendied  Parisiaiis, 
while  one  of  his  Ministers,  tlie  Maralial  of  Cbaui|>agne,  is  slam  at 
his  feet 

Don  Joan.  Haidb,  and  Lambso. — A  roagniticent  painting 
by  the  celebrated  Dubnfe  (the  painter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  I  'd 
feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  represeutisg  a  tlirilliog  aevoe  trum  the 
Poem  of  Ixird  Byron. 

Circassian  Slave. 

St.  John  in  the  Dbsbbt. 

The  Pbinccss  or  Capua. 

The  three  last,  also  by  Dubufe,  ere  highly  finished  Paintings,  of 
i  the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

A  ciilleclioii  equal  in  merit  and  value  to  tlie  present,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  tins  city  :  they  completely 
fill  tlie  large  room,  which  will  be  brilliaolly  lighted  witli  gas  in  the 
evening,  vihen  they  appear  In  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  day, 

Hours  of  Elshibitiun  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night 

AdmitUoce  50  cents.  Seesen  Tickeis  for  one  month  tt. 


Panorama  of  Jerusalem— panorama  of  ni- 

AUAKA  Now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  new  Rotunda, 
aorner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  streets,  Braadwny. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM  isasplendid  paint¬ 
ing,  of  the  largest  claaa,  covering  a  surface  of  ten  thmiaand  square 
foet,  painted  from  drawings  taken  by  Mi.  Catlierwood  in  1834. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is  also  a 
beauuful  picture,  and  a  faithful  repiraeoiation  of  tins  celebrated 
cataract. 

The  Panoramas  are  brilliantly  illuminated  every  evening,  by 
upwards  of  200  gas  lights,  and  an  explanatior.  of  the  Panorama 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  given  at  half  past  8  o’clock. 

Open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night  Admittance  25 
rents  to  each  Panorama. 
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OLYDAY  PRESENTS— No.  XI —S.  COLMAN 
lasaau-street,  New  York,  has  recently  published 
a  new  and  important  work, called  “  FIRESIDE  EDUCA¬ 
TION,”  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  Talcs.  The  work  is 
sim|iie  in  its  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  meets  with  the 
highest  commendation.  “The  volume  contains  large  and 
litenil  views.  The  style  ia  clear  and  forcible — often  elegant 
— and  the  illustrations  are  as  beautiful  aa  appropriate  The 
aothnr  apeaka  with  strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  mo 
rml  instruction  are  treateil  decidedly  well,  and  it  is  without 
question  ana  of  the  best  practical  and  interesting  books  that 
could  possibly  be  made  oa  the  all-important  subject  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.” 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character, 
have  appeared  in  the  New-York  papers  and  ma^zines, 
Boston  papers  aiid  journals,  Philadelphia  papers  ana  msga- 
xmes;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  .Veuv  York  Observer. 

"  This  work  we  received  from  Colman,  141  Nassau  street. 
It  mainly  teaclies,  in  a  most  tieautiful  style,  and  with  [terti 
neiit  and  iniercstinj  illustrations,  those  truths  concerning  the 
torniatiun  of  chariicier  by  domestic  influences,  which  have 
been  well  established  by  the  common  sense  and  ex|)erienre 
of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have  those  truths  gently  and 
yet  powerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  should 
procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this 
treatise,  it  consists  in  overrating  the  {Miwer  of  parents;  in 
sscribiiig  too  much  to  the  influence  ot  teachers  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character. 
Yet,  on  this  point,  the  true  doarine  ia  distinctly  recognised.” 


FOR 

OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE, 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine  ARTS, 
TO  BE  CALLED 

THR^EXPOSITOR. 

PROSPECTUS. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in 
the  crowded  walks  of  periodical  literature,  we  have  not 
been  without  serious  misgivings,  as  to  the  probable  issue 
of  an  undertaking  in  which  so  many  have  found  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  their  brightest  hopes,  and  which  is  generally 
understood  to  be  so  fraught  with  disheartening  difficulties 
that  success,  if  attainable  at  all,  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  felicitous  concurrences,  than  of  labour,  industrvt 
or  merit. 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  newspapers 
published  in  this  city,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
some  of  them  are  deservedly  held,  we  were  at  first  induced 
to  pause  :  and  had  we  lived  in  an  age  of  intellectual  and 
moral  slavery, — when  the  dicta  of  the  few  riveted  its 
chains  on  the  understanding  and  the  thoughts  of  the  many* 
we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  contemplate  the  arduous 
task  we  have  set  before  us,  with  more  of  suspicious  diffi¬ 
dence  and  trembling ;  but  living  as  we  do,  at  an  epoch 
when  men  are  as  eager  for  an  interchange  of  knowledge, 
as  they  are  for  the  permutation  of  manufactories ;  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  look  upon  the  spectacle,  presented  by 
so  great  a  multitude  of  labourers  striving  after  the  same 
object,  as  an  earnest  of  existing  wants  yearning  to  be 
supplied,  than  as  indicating  a  superabundance  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  request. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  more¬ 
over  by  the  conviction,  that  in  a  community,  where  a  taste 
for  reading  and  reflecting  is  becoming  every  day  more 
prevalent,  and  rapidly  supplanting  all  relish  for  debasing 
indulgences,  any  effort  made  to  multiply  the  means  of 
rational  enjoyment,  and  make  men  acquainted  with  the 
progressive  developement  of  the  universal  mind,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  commai  d  a  corresponding  share  of  attention  and 
encouragement,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  road  over  which  we  propose  to  travel,  and  the 
plan  it  is  our  intention  to  adopt. 

In  seeking  to  build  the  fortunes  of  the  “  Expositor  ”  on 


lover  of  science,  by  iieing  made  acquainted  with  the  moat 
important  transactions  of  the  principal  institutions  in 
Europe,  will  enlarge  the  theatre  of  his  intellculual  plea¬ 
sures,  by  fresh  incentives  to  inquisitive  exertion  ; — whilst 
those  of  a  less  contemplative  cast  of  mind,  who  are  lietter 
pleased  with  merely  skimming  the  surface  of  observation, 
than  in  exploring  the  depths  of  wisdom  operating  beneath, 
will  find  in  our  varied  columns  every  requisite  to  gratify 
curiosity,  to  divert  the  mind,  and  to  purchase  teiiqiorary 
relaxation  from  graver  and  more  laborious  pursuits. 

One  section  of  our  journal  will  be  entirely  set  apart  for 
the  discussion  of  Canadian  topics  :  and  as  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  correspondence  with  intelligent  and  influential 
persons,  both  on  the  frontiers  and  at  the  head  quarters  of 
the  British  government,  who  are  pledged  to  send  us  early 
intimation  of  all  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  that  distracted 
country  ;  we  shall  use  every  exertion  in  our  power  to 
chronicle  passing  events  with  uncompromising  fidelity, 
without  any  regard  as  to  which  party  may  gain  the  as¬ 
cendency,  or  whose  interest  we  may  affect. 

We  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  our  critical  de¬ 
partment  will  always  be  conducted,  throughout  all  ita 
branches  and  bearings,  in  that  calm  spirit  of  dignified 
independence,  which,  adhering  on  all  occasions  to  the 
simple  represenlslions  of  truth  and  scorning  alike  the 
office  of  flatterer  and  of  oppressor,  is  the  best  guardian  of 
the  privileges  of  genius,  and  the  surest  safeguard  against 
the  usurpation  of  inferior  minds. 

Persons  wishing  to  advertise  in  our  columna,  will  be 
pleased  to  call  at  the  publication  office,  No.  114  Nassau 
street,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

Country  subscribers  may  rely  upon  being  punctually 
served  with  their  papers,  by  transmitting  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  bankable  money,  either  by  post,  or  through  the 
agent  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— Four  Dollars  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TASISTRO. 


WILLIAM  H.  COLYER, 

PRINTKR^ 

CORNER  OF  FEARL  A  OEEKMAN  STREETS. 
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